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Crisis of Leadership 


T HE Marshall Plan has only been a fortnight in Washington, yet 
already it begins to look as though it has come too late.. The economic 
crisis, of which the fuel shortage in Britain in February was the first dis- 
tant murmur, is flooding into Europe through every crack and culvert. 
The drain on Britain’s dollars has been reduced since August 2oth, but 
it is still uncomfortably large. In Italy, the day when the last reserves 
will have been exhausted is hurrying forward. In France, the crisis may 
even break in the next fortnight—and if it does, it is not likely to be 
merely economic. The crystallisation of right-wing opposition round 
General de Gaulle threatens to submerge the French community in 
internecine strife. 

Meanwhile, the dry statement of Europe’s crisis—for that in fact is 
what the Paris Report amounts to—has lain for a fortnight on the tables 
of the officials and the politicians and the journalists of the United States. 
And what has happened ? Everyone is settling down to examine it, 
and the examination is to be a leisurely business. ‘The first stage is to be 
a detailed analysis of the actual figures by a series of experts ; the results 
will then be compared with the “availabilities ” established by the 
Harriman Committee. By the beginning of November, the various Con- 
gressional committees which have been examining the European scene 
on the spot (215 Congressmen have crossed the Atlantic) will be back in 
Washington, the Foreign Affairs Committees of both Houses will be sum- 
moned and the first steps will be taken in hammering out the politics of 
the Marshall Plan. Congress may be recalled to consider the results of 
these deliberations in special session early in December. Since, however, 
it is felt that certain nations—the Italians, the French and the Austrians— 
may be in some difficulty by then, it seems likely that Congress will not 
consider the Paris Report as a whole even then. It may be asked to 
concentrate on a programme of interim aid to the three most nearly 
collapsing nations (the President estimates their needs at $580 million) 
and the full Marshall Plan will be studied only when the normal Con- 
gressional session of 1948 opens. This approach has the political 
advantage of suiting the more conservative approach of such Republican 
leaders as Senator Taft, who have stated their dislike for global plans and 
their preference for piecemeal and well controlled help. 

This process of studying Europe’s needs will be two-fold. On the 
one hand, the figures put forward will be critically examined for their 
validity per se; then they will be checked against American “ avail- 
abilities” —the amount of foodstuffs and raw materials (most of them 
in short supply) which can be put at Europe’s disposal. Only when 
these close examinations have been made will the decks be cleared for 
action and it seems likely that at some unspecified point—-possibly before 
the Congressional Committees meet in November or perhaps after 
Christmas—a truncated Report, representing the United States’ estimate 
of what it can perform, will be returned to Paris for ratification. The 
appropriations necessary to carry through the finally agreed report may 
perhaps be expected after March and before the end of June. 

Without rancour or prejudice it must be said that there is 
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something tragic in this spectacle. It is tragic in the first piace 
because, strictly speaking, it is not necessary. The figures of 
the Paris Report are the best estimates which Europe’s best 
expérts could assemble in face of the galloping crisis. of Western 
Europe. They themse‘ves would not claim infallibility for them. 
Some countries lacked the statistical apparatus. Many of the 
premises on which the figures were based-disappeared while they 
were being drafted—for instance, the Report makes much of 
mutual trade, and week by week, the crisis is cutting it back. 
Many of the estimates of Europe’s own contributions of food 
were made before last summer’s devastating droughts hit the 
Continent. Even in the last revision of the Report, the potato 
figure does not appear to bear much relation to reality. The 
experts in Washington can and will discover all these things. 
Returning Congressmen will add a mound of information, rele- 
vant and irrelevant, about this and that country’s readiness or 
ability to make its contribution. But their discoveries will not 
lessen the reality of the crisis or alter the fact that the Paris 
Report, rightly understood, is not so much a merchant’s estimate 
of four years’ normal trading under stable conditions, as a 
general’s rough guess of what the battle will cost, a Chancellor’s 
estimate of his war budget. The calculation must be made, 
but the crisis can never be held within the calculation. As one 
of America’s elder statesmen said in Washington last week, 
“We really have all the facts we need about the crisis. We do 
not need more facts. We need more decisions.” 

Similarly, in the matter of “ availabilities,” in one sense, 
there are no American availabilities. The consuming power of 
the United States is such that it can devour everything its 
farms and factories pour out. In normal times, nothing could 
be more desirable or happy. But are the times normal ? That 
is precisely the crux of the Paris Report, of the Marshall Plan, 
of Europe’s crisis. If the Report is to be scaled down to meet 
the supplies that can be secured by Mr Charles Luckman’s 
campaign of voluntary abstention, the result may be something 
Congress can pass with easy minds. But it will be irrelevant 
to Europe. Mr E. R. Murrow reminded the Americans last 
week that if they had relied on “availabilities” after Pearl 
Harbour, they would have lost the war. Now, as then, the 
surpluses have to be created—by controls and rationing if the 
history of the war is any guide. But no amount of examination 
will bring these contréls about. While the examination con- 
tinues, the wheat goes irretrievably into the hogs. 


x 


There is another sense in which the present prospect is 
tragic. Perhaps in the long run it may make economic sense. 
But it is likely in the next crucial months to make political 
nonsense. For in what is the process of examination almost 
certain to consist ? The European experts will be hauled 
over the coals for false or over-optimistic estimates. Already 
they have been blamed for trying to revive Europe’s livestock 
at the expense of grain and for assuming an end to petrol 
rationing. The European governments will be prodded, lec- 
tured, urged, and admonished on every aspect of their policy. 
Visiting Congressmen will not spare (or rather have not spared) 
their criticisms, and more than one has echoed Mr John Taber 
in reference. to Europe’s laziness and lack of serious purpose. 
Moreover, guarantees will be laid down, or at least proposed— 
Ameritan oversight of the aid, American trustees, political 
modifications in governments, abandonment of socialisation— 
as preliminary conditions to the granting of any aid at all. But 
in Europe, in the ear of every European government, will 
re-echo Mr Molotov’s bitter jeers at their.“ loss of national 
sovereignty” and the local Communist clamour over “ dollar 
imperialism.” And all this time, while the political pre-condi- 
tions of aid are pressed, the aid itself will still lie in the future. 
It is no slur on American generosity in the past, or the possi- 
bility of American generosity in the future, to say that in the 
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next few months the combination of political intervention ang 
economic inaction is likely to turn the European nations from 
grateful partners into sour clients and to intensify at every tum 
the irrational antiv~Americanism already. disastrously wide. 
spread. And who profits from this, save the Communiy 
Party ? 

Yet the most tragic element in the whole tragic picture is the 
fact that it is perhaps inevitable. The American people, to 
meet this crisis, are being asked to behave in peace, in an 
abundant, an incredibly abundant peace, as nations have 
hitherto only behaved in war. Moreover, their political system, 
based upon a Constitution whose professed purpose is to prevent 
action, is designed at every point to faveur the laggards and the 
“ do-nothings ” and to frustrate the responsible few. Paris jg 
still a long way from the Middle West. It is inevitable that aif 
the discussion in America should be about whether the 
European nations deserve help, or will turn to the best advan- 
tage whatever help is given them—when all the time the real 
question is what will happen if they do not get it. There would 
be no sense at all in the Paris Report on the Marshall Plan if it 
were not first assumed that America wanted to win the Battle 
of Europe as the first step in the longer struggle for Western 
society. But the present methods, however understandable and 
inevitable, will not win this battle. That is America’s and 
Europe’s tragedy. 

* 

This unhappy statement of fact is not written on this side 
of the Atlantic in any sense of superior wisdom or performance, 
for Western Europe’s inadequacy to meet the crisis has preceded 
America’s. In London, in Rome, in Paris, in the Ruhr, we 
need no more facts. The facts are all assembled. We need 
decisions and results. No further examination of the British 
economic crisis will bring to light fresh facts about coal. What 
is lacking is the policy, the skill and the leadership to bring 
up the extra fifty million tons a year. No further research is 
needed to establish that Frenchmen are hoarding enough gold 
—and possibly even enough grain—to reverse the downward 
spiral of the French economy. What is needed is the courage 
to pursue a tough anti-inflationary policy. No return to the 
statistics will establish further the determination of wealthy 
Italians to avoid taxation or Italian peasants to deal exclusively 
in the black market. Only genuine penalties and incentives 
can resolve those deadlocks. It is not necessary to point out 
that a dismantled Ruhr cannot contribute its quota of coal and 
steel to the Marshall Plan. There is hardly a field of European 
policy of which it is not possible to say “ The facts are known. 
What is lacking is the clarity, the audacity, the vision and the 
Staying power to take the necessary decisions.” Behind all 
other crises lies a deeper crisis of leadership; and this 
crisis stretches in full paralysis from .the Elbe 
Washington, D.C. 

The gods of history are fond of irony, and doubtless when they 
survey the fumblings and the fears and the hesitations and the 
downright refusals of the Western world, as it now shivers 
before the necessary decisions and the necessary acts, they are 
looking into a future in which all those decisions and acts will 
have been achieved not by the choice of free men but by the 
iron compulsion of necessity. Dictatorship of the Right or of 
the Left will have shattered European democracy and broken 
the strikes and the spirit of the European worker. Mass ui- 
employment and a starvation ration will have brought up the 
coal from the mines in Britain and set the workers to 
under the lash of hunger and the dole. And in America, per 
haps, at the end of the story, the most inexorable creator of 
availabilities, the most certain purveyor of rationing and 
—war itself—will impose m their crudest and cruellest 
form the disciplines from which a leaderless America 
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Cabinet and 


R ATTLEE has one remarkable attribute ; a talent for 

anti-climax. He deflates every issue—except, of course, 
the swollen finances of the country. For almost six months now 
rumours of Cabinet changes have been in the air. Hardly a 
Minister has not been talked into another office—Mr Attlee 
himself has not been exempt from rumour. This week what 
looks like the final instalment of change (although it would be 
wrong to dismiss the possibility of a postscript) has been 
announced. The result is an extensive, but still a minor, re- 
shuffle. Immobility, however, can be as significant as move- 
ment ; and the fact that it is still Mr Attlee who makes the 
changes is in itself a triumph of immobility. 

The changes announced are a valuable index to the problems 
that beset the Prime Minister and to his attempts to solve them. 
The first problem, of course, was the elimination of what is 
usually termed the dead wood, and useful work has been done 
there. Mr Wilmot and Mr Bellenger return to the back benches. 
The lift conveying Mr Hynd’s political career has now reached 
the ground floor again. Lord Inman’s brief flight through the 
higher Cabinet levels—in itself one of the unsolved political 
mysteries of the decade—is now over. Room is thus found in 
the Government for a number of newcomers, and on the whole 
Mr Attlee seems to have chosen those who are both young and 
able. But these were the practical tasks facing any cabinet- 
maker. In themselves they throw little light on a capacity for 
creative design. 

At the moment the two dynamic centres in the Cabinet are 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Ernest Bevin, with Mr Attlee 
appearing somewhat as the resultant of their forces. The 
majority of the changes announced this week have been made in 
those offices which come within the orbit of a Minister for 
Economic Affairs and it looks as though Sir Stafford had had a 
considerable say in the new appointments. The offices within 
the orbit of Mr Bevin have suffered little change, and that may 
be the explanation—for it would be difficult to find another—of 
why Mr Alexander, Mr Isaacs and Mr Barnes still retain their 
posts—though it may still be possible that Mr Alexander will 
leave the Ministry of Defence for the House of Lords when the 
time for his successor is ripe. The third force in the Cabinet, 
at the moment largely a negative one, is Mr Aneurin Bevan, 
which adds significance to the appointment of Mr G. R. Strauss 
to the Ministry of Supply. Mr Strauss stands somewhere be- 
tween Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Aneurin Bevan—rather closer 
to the latter—and he has gained great experience in the drafting 
of nationalisation Bills in the course of the very competent 
assistance he gave Mr Barnes with the Transport Act. It may 
be that he has been given the Ministry of Supply as being 
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Government 


persona grata to Sir Stafford and as a reassurance to Mr Bevan 
that the nationalisation of iron and steel is not abandoned, 

The remaining important figure to be moved is that of Mr 
Shinwell. Mr Shinwell has suffered more from his friends, 
though they are few, than from his many enemies. After the 
arrogant tone of voice in which the miners’ leaders have recently 
insisted that he should stay where he was because he possessed 
their confidence, it was impossible for Mr Attlee to retain both 
his self-respect and Mr Shinwell as Minister of Fuel and Power. 
Mr. Attlee is to be congratulated on his courage in facing this 
issue with firmness—indeed, on rubbing it in by refusing to 
appoint an ex-miner but rather one of the most competent and 
promising of the young “ intellectuals.” Mr Shinwell should 
not be underrated as a Minister ; he is not as bad as his own 
rancorous tongue makes out. But his interest in military 
matters has not hitherto been conspicuous, and it is a pity that 
once again the War Office is being treated, wrongly, as a post 
where continuity in ministerial control does not matter. 

But when full weight is given to all these changes, the new 
picture looks very like the old. None of the changes in office- 
holders promises any change in the policy of the Government 
as a whole. In fact the reverse is more likely. Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr Bevin have established themselves more strongly. 
Fhe Government are still in their old dilemma. Their declared 
policy of 1945 has been brought toa full stop. Nationalisation 
may Or may not make an industry more efficient; over the 
next twelve months at best it will not increase output, at 
worst it will create enough disturbance or uncertainty to 
diminish the productivity of any industry threatened by it. 
Socialism has no contribution to make to the crisis in which the 
country finds itself. What is obviously needed is a policy 
short-term maybe, but all the more urgent on that account— 
which is the exact opposite of all that the Labour Party has 
ever preached. The country needs more work for less money. 
The Government, particularly the trade union side, are still 
thinking in terms of more money for less work. If that policy 
is not reversed, the country will finish up by having less work 
and even more certainly less money. And, despite Mr Isaacs, 
it will not be the eels and the butterflies who will then suffer 
most. 

If this Government, now slightly refurbished, cannot find a 
solution, can the Opposition ? The answer to that must depend 
upon the outcome of a struggle within the Conservative Party 
that its Conference last week did not do very much to decide. 
The Conservative Party still has a choice. It can depend on 
the ebb of a reformist tide to carry it into office, and there is 
plenty of evidence that many Tories cannot think beyond 1931 ; 
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they hope to be given a “doctor’s mandate” to clear up the 
mess that Labour creates, and then to go on drawing a recurrent 
fee for prescribing a single catharsis. But the Brighton Confer- 
ence showed that there is a greater number of Conservatives 
who want to pursue a positive policy and build up a real alterna- 
tive to Labour Socialism. Mr Churchill may well be right in 
thinking that the details of Conservative policy will have little 
effect on the next General Election, which will be decided by 
the merits or demerits of the Labour Government. But if the 
Tories have no policy after they get into office, they will soon 
be out again. The balance of power in this country—the two 
to four million votes that decide elections—lies with the middle 
class. The evidence is that the British middle class today 
whole-heartedly accepts the need for some purposive direction 
of economic affairs ; it wants the state to try to influence the 
economic environment in which it lives. But the evidence is 
also increasingly that the middle class dislikes the purely nega- 
tive pull that the trade unions exert on the Labour Party and 
that it resents the element of mere malicious envy of the 
fortunate and successful which crops up so often in Socialist 
policy. But this same decisive sector of opinion, which turned 
against the Tories in 1945, has not yet turned back to them, and 
hesitates to do so. If the only alternatives to TUC selfishness 
and Shinwellian class prejudice that it is offered are FBI mono- 
pdlies and suburban snobberies, then it will vote Tory only 
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when it is more than usually exasperated with Labour, Jf 
‘Fories want to play a higher role than the jetsam of the ebb 
tide, they will have to work out a positive policy for the recon. 
struction of the British economy and demonstrate that they can 
impose it upon the vested interests among their own camp- 
followers. . 

The Labour Party is faced with the need of sufficient mor) 
courage to suspend its long-term policy for a short-term Policy 
which seems to go in a contrary direction. The Conservatives 
might be more at home in the necessities of the immediate 
moment. But thereafter they would need strength enough i 
change a congenial short-term policy for real national ing. 
to know when to switch from medicine to exercise. In bo 
parties the struggle is between reason and irgstinctive prejudice. 

At the moment, it is difficult for a conscientious outside 
observer to feel convinced that either Party has made the ri 
choice—or, indeed, any choice, at all. Sir Stafford Cripps ha; 
yet to convince the TUC. The Conservative Party leaders ar 
more shy of their Industrial Charter than their followers, By 
both parties have some members who see the light—and who cap 
see in it other colours besides red. The coming months ar 
bound to affect the balance of forces ; in any event too Many 
relevant factors are now outside the control of any Government 
But it would be a grim picture indeed if it were necessary to 
despair of any victory ever being won by reason. 


Counties and County Boroughs 


NGLISH local government grew up in the towns, and the 

all-purpose county borough—that is, the large borough 
which has conferred upon it the powers of a county and which 
therefore has neither superior authorities above it (other than 
the state itself) nor smaller subordinate bodies beneath it—is 
the most satisfactory of existing local government units. This 
is so for obvious reasons. The county borough runs all its own 
services, and there is thus no local division of responsibility to 
complicate administration and perplex the elector. Moreover, 
it usually comprises a compact urban area, simple to administer 
and heid together by obvious ties of interest and tradition. The 
duties of its council are important and yet can be mastered 
(save in the largest towns) without undue sacrifice of time and 
travelling. It is worth serving on the council, and yet it is 
not too onerous to do so; and the same circumstances should 
make for an active and interested electorate. The structure of 
the county borough has strong appeal to local government 
officers, and to become a county borough is the hope of almost 
every town in England and Wales. 

Indeed, the mystery is why, with these great natural advan- 
tages, the county borough is not a much more successful unit 
than it is. The average poll at local ejections over the last 
decade, in so far as a few-sample investigations enable it to be 
measured, does not seem to be higher in county boroughs than 
in non-county boroughs or urban districts. Polling for the 
county council, which only takes place every three years, and 
where a majority of the seats is normally uncontested, easily 
represents the nadir of popular interest—the reason lying in 
the scattered and dispersed character of most counties, the 
political passiveness of rural areas, and the difficulty and cost 
of standing for election. In fact, the typical county’s disadvan- 
tages are the obverse of the typical county borough’s advan- 
tages. Even so, there are rural regions where the county council, 
drawn from the leisurely and retired, the squirearchy and the 
professions, is far and away more progressive than the county 
borough, which may be under the narrow domination of a 
trading clique. 

Whatever its disappointments in some directions, there can 


be no denying the advantages which the county borough held 
over other existing types of unit. It is, therefore, surprising, at 
first sight, to find that serious suggestions are being made for 
the extinction of the county borough over the whole county 
or large parts of it. In Lancashire, where the county borough 
is associated with strong local patriotism, and which contains 
18 out of the 83 county boroughs in England and Wales, the 
questings of the Local Government Boundary Commission have 
gone so far as to cause the appearance of a purely defensive 
document, the “Case for the Retention of the All-Purpose 
Authority in Lancashire and Parts of Cheshire,” signed by all 
the affected authorities except Liverpool, Manchester and 
Salford. As a case for the defence, the document is impressive; 
but it must be remembered that only a few months ago these 
authorities were arguing, not their right to exist, but their urgent 
need to make very large boundary extensions, even at the cost 
of almost swallowing the county. 


* 


This bouleversement of local government tractics has been 
brought about by considerations which do not lie on the sur 
face but which have never been absent from the minds of 
investigating Commissions. Three powerful arguments (t 
which there are two strong counter-arguments) suggest the dis 
mantling of all or many of the county boroughs. The first is 
the simple test of what size of population is needed for admini- 
strative efficiency. On this test, there can be no case whatevel 
for keeping county boroughs of under 100,000 population, 
which means that nearly half of them should go. The Ministry 
of Education has laid it down that the area of no Divisional 
Executive should contain less than 60,000 people ; to get the 
best results, the education authority itself should probably cater 
for 200,000 to 300,000 population, a figure which is certaisly 
requisite for the proper provision of further education. The new 
local health services need something like 100,000 as a minimull, 
and much more if close coordination with the new 
authorities is the aim, Recent legislation strongly suggests that 
no local authority of under 100,000 inhabitants ought to possess 
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either its own fire service or police force. And so the catalogue 
could go on. Much will, of course, depend upon the character 
of the area, its administrative record, its financial resources, its 
community of interest. When these other tests are applied, 
some county boroughs of over 100,000 residents may be found 
wanting ; but the tests would need to be very favourable indeed 
to justify the retention of a smaller authority. 


* 


The second argument against the county boroughs contends 
that so sharp a distinction between town and countryside is 
bad and outmoded, and highly hurtful to the countryside, since 
it distributes the financial load unequally. There is also a strong 
argument for spreading major services over a mixed area, now’ 
that the physical integration between a town and its environs is 
so much stronger. But the argument cuts both ways. For 
if counties can claim their focal towns, so can county 
boroughs claim their rural environs. True, the counties’ 
claim is the stronger and should probably be conceded 
in very rural or very poor areas, But there is the further point 
that to merge the better unit in the worse, for the latter’s im- 
provement, is a dubious proceeding. 

The third argument against the county borough is that there 
isa number of major services whose proper range of operation 
is larger, in terms of population, and far larger, in terms of 
area, than should be conceded to any all-purpose authority— 
that is, to an authority without subsidiary local bodies. These 
services arise out of an enlarged conception of town and 
country planning and embrace as well the provision of “ over- 
spill” housing schemes, the building of new towns, and the 
principal public utilities—transport, electricity and gas supply, 
water and main drainage. This argument—especially as it 
relates to housing and planning—is particularly applicable to 
the large conurbations and is at the root of the proposals to 
carve out new counties, without any county boroughs inside 
them, round Manchester and Merseyside, which have caused 
such perturbation among the Lancashire county boroughs. 
The simple counter-argument is that many of the services men- 
tioned have been or will be removed from the local government 
sphere altogether and managed by separate bodies. But the local 
government enthusiast will never accept—and rightly—that all 
the present arrangements are permanent or irrevocable. He 
will argue that, given the right local structure, the Government 
will allow local authorities to do the jobs. 


European 


HE announcement that the Communists have formed a 
new International to fight “ Western imperialism” carries 
with it the threat that they will now intensify their attacks 
on those Socialist parties of Europe which are not subservient 
to them. The accusation is that these Socialists, in particular 
the French Socialist Party led by such “ social fascists” as 
M. Ramadier and M. Léon Blum, or the Right Wing of the 
Italian Socialists led by Signor Saragat, are the agents of 
American capitalist domination and of its British junior partner 
and that it is owing to them alone that the unity of the working 
Class in defence of real democracy has been destroyed. It may 
even be that the new “ Cominform” presages a return to the 
unist Party’s tactics after 1929, when the Communists all 
but abandoned their opposition to the Nazis—with whom on 
‘Xcasion they made common cause in 1932—in order to concen- 
wate their energies on destroying the “ social fascists ””—in other 
Words, the moderate Social Democrats. 
_ The violence of Communist propaganda does not lessen the 
interest of the question whether in fact they have something 
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Added up, these arguments against the county borough be- 
come formidable. If it is small, it is inefficient and if it were 
to be made large enough, by taking in the surrounding country- 
side, to administer the large-area services, it would be too 
cumbersome, lacking subsidiary bodies on which local affairs 
could be devolved. In sparsely populated areas, it obstructs 
the spreading of the financial and administrative load, while 
in the great centres of population it gets in the way of the 
proper integration of certain major services. 

Should the county borough then be abolished ? A provisional 
answer must be No, even though many individual county 
boroughs should be eliminated. Nothing that has been said 
destroys the desirability, or the practicability, of keeping what 
may be called the middle-sized county borough. This phrase 
has been conveniently defined by the protesting Lancashire 
towns so as to include all of themselves, but in fact the optimum 
range of a county borough lies between 200,000 and 500,000. 
Within this range there are 14 existing authorities, but some 
towns should be brought within it by the inclusion of their 
suburbs, while elsewhere county boroughs within the range 
may have to be extinguished. Thus, the solution for Mersey- 
side and the other conurbations will have to lie between the 
creation of a new urban county and division of the whole area 
among several all-purpose authorities. It would be wrong 
simply to enlarge the existing county boroughs and yet leave a 
rump for the county council to look after as best it might. 
Which alternative is preferred should depend partly on the 
circumstances in the region and partly on the view taken of 
what services will eventually be administered by locally elected 
authorities. 

The choice in the conurbations is difficult and needs further 
discussion. The point to insist on here is that there will in any 
case remain a number of large isolated towns—Hull, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Southampton, Plymouth, to risk a few examples— 
which are strongly suited to the county borough form of govern- 
ment and to nothing else. Their continued existence need not 
seriously weaken the reorganised counties, so long as the latter 
swallow enough of the smaller county boroughs. It is of the 
essence of this proposal that such county boroughs as are left 
should be permitted boundary extensions that are fully adequate 
for housing and planning purposes. In this way county 
boroughs, though far fewer than at present, should gain the 
full potential advantage of this form of local government, with- 
out remaining a drag on the rest of the system. 


Socialists 


to fear, whether Europe’s Socialists are, in an organised and 
coherent fashion, pursuing a policy of support for America and 
Britain and using their position to “ weaken and disrupt” the 
working class. On the score of close association with America, 
Europe’s Socialists can be immediately acquitted—indeed, a 
majority of Americans would probably like to make the scrapping 
of socialism a condition of American aid. But there may be more 
in the charge that European Socialists have closely associated 
with Britain. The Labour Government represents, after all, 
the solidest achievement of moderate Social-Democracy and 
it would be only natural if some links had been formed with 
the European Socialists. In fact, three conferences of European 
Socialists have already been held and another is in the offing. 
It is on the basis of these meetings that the Soviets base 
whatever is positive in their charge of anti-Soviet collusion 
among the Social Democrats of Europe. The two substantial 
charges against the Labour Party, as developed in New Times, 
the fortnightly Soviet encyclical, are, first, that a revival of some 
kind of Socialist International, with a professed anti-Soviet bias, 
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is in preparation ; and secondly, that where the emissaries of 
‘the Labour Party have been unable to bring the Socialist party 
‘of a European country round to their point of view, they have 
‘worked to promote a split within it and to disrupt the unity of 
the working class. Needless to say, both charges hardly bear 
examination. 

A Second International does not exist—nor is one contem- 
plated for the time being. What has occurred has been merely 
a series of conferences. The Socialist Parties of Europe and 
other continents last year accepted the proposal of the Labour 
Party to hold conferences every six months, the first two 
were held in Clacton and Bournemouth, the third last June in 
Ziirich, and the next will meet in Antwerp early in December. 
These conferences have confined themselves to the exchange 
of information and the election of new member parties. The 
only rules governing their work are that political decisions must 
be unanimous ; that candidates for membership must receive 
the votes of two-thirds of the existing parties, and that pro- 
cedural decisions are reached by simple majority. Since the 
conference has no policy, there is mo permanent executive 
committee. A consultative committee meets in London 
between conferences to,supervise the work of a tiny Socialist 
information and liaison office and to prepare the agenda for 
the next conference ; political questions are explicitly excluded 
from its competence, and its chairmanship rotates among all 
the parties. 

The nearest approach to political discussion in these con- 
ferences took place over the proposal to admit the German 
Socialists as members ; it met the Polish veto last November 
and failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority in June 
at Ziirich. The coming Antwerp conference, however, includes 
in its three-day agenda the whole problem of world peace and 
economic reconstruction, as well as the possible restoration of 
a Socialist International. But it would be unrealistic to expect 
that any common policy on these subjects will be framed. The 
time available is quite inadequate, and few of the delegates 
will be technically equipped for the type of study which any 
significant proposals would require. Moreover, most parties, 
including the Labour Party, would be unable to commit their 
governmental representatives. 

The Labour Government in Britain is constitutionally unable 
to fit its policy to the decisions of an international party organi- 
sation. The Labour Party will only allow itself to be represented 
abroad by members of its executive committee or by permanent 
party officials. The most able members of the executive are 
inevitably, at present, Ministers who, for diplomatic reasons, 
may not travel abroad as party delegates. Thus the only 
members of the Executive who are available for foreign con- 
ferences are trade unionists who are not members of the TUC 
General Council, some of the women members, and Professor 
Laski, who has consequently become for Soviet propaganda the 
evil genius of European Socialism. 

The existing limitations on the scope of the international 
Socialist Conferences have created dissatisfaction among more 
doctrinaire elements in the French and Belgian parties as well 
as among minority or émigré parties which hope to draw strength 
from membership of a formal Socialist International. But it is 
also clear that these parties would be content with the organisa- 
tion of an international debating society, in which verbal 
victories could be gloriously won and magnanimously forgone 
by the construction of equivocal formulas for unanimity. 

The formation of the Cominform is likely to strengthen this 
doctrinaire approach, but the experience of power and respon- 
sibility has turned most of the European parties firmly away 
from the attempt to cure a compound fracture by spells and 
incantations. The majority know that contact must be more 
flexible and informal than it was under the old Second Inter- 
national. No centralised organisation can attempt by more or 
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less public discussion to unify or co-ordinate the Policy of 
parties working in every variety of circumstance. And eyen if 
such difficulties could be overcome, the basis for such an organ. 
isation does not exist among the European Socialist. Patties, 
There is no unquestioning deference to a single state par 
the deference which kept all Communist groups subservient to 
Russia in the Comintern. The doctrines, methods, traditioy 
experience and environments of the various parties are widely 
diverse ; their unity is partly a verbal coincidence. 

This diversity can of course be overstressed. On the whole 
the European Socialists have beliefs in common which they do 
not all share with other parties in their own countries ; they 
combine a faith in economic planning for social justice with 4 

, faith in the dignity of the individual and his right to an area of 
freedom from state control. Above all, they have today certaig 
common problems, common dangers, and common interests 
Many of them are embarrassed in holding the balance of power 
between extreme parties whose policies are irreconcilable with- 
out Socialist mediation. All of them dread the necessity of 
choosing finally between an American or Soviet bloc, or between 
junior partnership in a “bourgeois” or in a Communist 
controlled government. The moment of choice on cither issue 
—which may indeed have arrived—is all too likely to split the 
various parties, and to destroy a popular appeal which is based 
on the denial that such a choice is necessary. For this reason, 
the parties have in the past realised that their own survival 
depends primarily on the survival of Labour Britain as an 
independent world power. It is this fact, and not any inter- 
national organisation, which has explained the potential 
solidarity of the Socialist parties in Europe behind British policy. 
The tragic dilemma forced on the genuinely independent 
Socialist groups in Poland and Czechoslovakia by the Com- 
munist decision to set up a Cominform lies precisely in the 
compulsion on them to choose between East and West, 
whereas they have hitherto sought to keep a foot in 
both camps. 

This point meets the Soviets’ second charge—that Britain 
has sought to weaken the working class in Europe. On the 
contrary, the main interest of the Labour Party is that a foreign 
Socialist party should retain its organic independence, and 
extend its effective political influence through an increasing 
membership and efficient organisation ; it is only in the sur- 
vival of the party as a legal entity that the possibility of a future 
initiative under more favourable circumstances can be 
preserved. The limitations imposed on an independent British 
foreign policy by the economic crisis and the world situation 
have taught the Labour Party to sympathise with, for example, 
the Socialist parties of Eastern Europe in their present difficul 
ties. In fact the position of Britain in world politics and the 
position of many Continental Socialist parties in internal politics 
are identical in form. So the Labour Party, whatever Soviet 
propaganda may say, has consistently tried to discourage disunity 
in foreign parties and has, where splits have occurred, ig 
the dissidents and remained in relations with the majority party, 
even when very critical of its policy. 

In fact, when the facts are examined coolly, it becomes 
obvious that it is the Communists, not the European Socialists 
who have taken the decisive step in destroying the last vestiges 
of “ working-class unity.” Europe is still full of men of the 
Left who would regard a permanent division of the Continent #8 
the last disaster and have sought by “common fronts,” by 
“united action,” and by every expedient at their disposal, 
bridge the growing gulf. But now Moscow has put them oa 
the spot. The only unity permissible is unity imposed by the 
Communists and aimed directly against the West. The bridges 
must be broken and European Socialism must accept 
“ brotherhood ”—Soviet version—even if the process involves 
knocking in every Socialist head from Warsaw to Penzance. . 
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NOTES OF 


Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking at his first press conference in 
his new office, fully lived up to his reputation for austere realism. 
Unless additional dollars were made available “within the quite 
near future” there would have to be further cuts in imports, 
including food and essential raw materials. This, he said, would 
be the beginning of a descending spiral of depression which, 
yniess it was rapidly arrested, would lead to gradual economic 


strangulation. ‘These statements, though they ‘contained nothing 


that has not been perfectly obvious for a very long time, were 
treated by the popular press as a sensation. 

The incident prompts two reflections. The first is that, since 
Sir Stafford’s words were still couched in the future’ tense, the 
Government are evidently still gambling on getting some additional 
dollars this autumn, although they have been given the plainest 
of warnings from Washington—reinforced by Mr Snyder within 
an hour of Sir Stafford’s statement—that the gamble will © not 
come off. Meanwhile the last reserves are running out painfully 
fast. 

The second reflection, derived from the newSpapers’ evident 
surprise at the strength of Sir Stafford’s statements, is that the 
British public still has no idea of what is coming to them. It 
will not be long now. 


* * * 


«Cominform ”’ 


In one sense, there is nothing new in the formal promul- 
gation of a Communist International, grouping the Communist 
Parties of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Jugos!avia with those of France and Italy round an informa- 
tion bureau in Be'grade. Nobody has been under any illusions 
about the closeness with which the political strategy of Eastern 
Europe has been co-ordinated with the wishes of Moscow, and 
two such experienced pillars of the old Comintern as M. Thorez 
and Signor Togliatti certainly carried their old habits of colla- 
boration into the postwar era. The only question is why such 
an announcement should have been made now. Is it a declaration 
of war? Or is it a declaration of defence, springing from a sense 
of isolation and a desire to close the ranks in a formal, signed 
and sealed alliance ? 

These alternatives go to the root of the Western world’s 
difficulty ‘in understanding Soviet strategy. It is possib‘’e to 
interpret the miserable record of the Jast year in terms of a 
terrified Russia throwing up improvised defences. Marxist theory 
compels the Russians to believe in an America which is by 
definition a bloodsucking imperialist only awaiting the favourable 
moment for intervention (and armed with the atom bomb). From 
this conception everything follows. Control of Eastern Europe 
is a defensive glacis. The murders—judicial or otherwise—of 
Eastern Liberals and Socialists, and the bitter attack on 
Western Socialists, are the checkmating of capitalist spies. ‘The 
fight against the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan is 
simply, as the new Cominform claims it to be, the defence 
of the European working class against imperialist penetration. 

Equaliy, however, every line of this strategy can be interpreted 
in the exactly opposite sense, Marxism is a worldwide orthodoxy 
and basically believes itself incompatible with any other. With 
Marxism as their fighting creed, the Russians are imposing their 
tule on Eastern Europe. They climinate all opposition in its 
tame, but with particular virulence when it is a question of 
attacking Socialists who will not accept Communist leadership— 
Wst as a religion persecutes heretics more vigorously than non- 
believers. They oppose the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan fiercely because they set boundaries to their ambitions and 
offer alternative principles of economic organisation. Finally the 

inform will use every instrument of propaganda and pressure 
t0 ruin any efforts of non-Communist reconstruction. 

But which version is true? The difficult fact is that both are 
true. In the word dear to dialectical materialists, Russian policy 
s “ambivalent” and no useful guide to Russian intentions will 
therefore ever be yielded by analysis, The only policy for the 

est to pursue is to offer the equal ambivalence. of fearing, the 
Worst and hoping for the best—fearing the worst and therefore 

not an inch to Communist pressure, but hoping for the 
best in that its genuinely non-aggressive intentions will finally 
the war hysteria and the defensive follies of Eastern Europe. 





THE WEEK 


The news of the setting up of the new Communist Bureau 
has had a more profourid and. a. more disheartening effect in 
France than in any other European country. “The French ‘sitia- 
tion trembles on the Knife-edge of disorder and each new, shock, 
from . whichever side, whittles away the natrow matgin of 
stability. The general background is one of increasing economic 
stringency, Vital orders for coal and raw materials to keep the 
factories at_ work in November and December have had to be 
postponed for lack of foreign exchange and over the immediate 

izon.jooms the spectre of mass unemployment. Meanwhile 
the cost of living has leapt up, and each week the ordinary 
family budget grows more inadequate. This state of affairs has 
not been accepted with any resignation. “The riots in Verdun, 
where for ten days crowds battled to keep.a consignment of sugar 
for the American Zone of Germany ftom leaving the ‘country, 
have been only one in ‘a series of major and minor ‘disordéts in 
the cities of France. 

This angry undercurrent of discontent spells disaster to the 
moderate parties in the Government, both because they are 
moderate and because they are the Government. The only hope 
of restoring them to some measure of prestige before the muni- 
cipal elections this month—in which everyone predicts a growth 
of the extremist vote—would lie ‘in a speedy and ‘generous 
response to M. Bidault’s desperate appeal for dollars.’ Bur the 
urgency felt in Paris cannot communicate itself to Washington, 
and the chances of the Socialists and the MRP wane in propor- 
tion, The elections are thus likely to be the battlefield of extreme 
parties, 

It may be argued that this is nothing new. The Communists 
have been the largest party in France for some time now. Yet 
it has, in fact, proved possible to govern without them. The new 
factor is, however, the emergence of a leader on the Right. Both 
in France and Italy, in the first two years after liberation, the 
Right was splintered and discredited. The old Right voted with 
the Moderates for the centre parties and gave de Gasperi. in 
Italy and Bidault and Ramadier in France the voting balance 
they needed to govern without the extreme Left.. This situation 
is now ending in France. General de Gaulle has. everything a 
Right-wing leader needs. His mystique is genuine, his. pro- 
gramme is vague, and his bogey is obvious—the Communists, who 
have even provided a new Comintern to justify his taunts. that 
these “ secessionists” are the agents of a foreign power, If last 
Sunday’s address at Vincennes is typical of his election campaign, 
the General oan sweep together a great vote of negative force— 
anti-Communist, anti-rationing, anti-controls, anti-Government. 
The one voting strength he will not invade is that of the Com- 
munists, who in part compete in the same market of fears and 
negations, After the October elections, France may see the 
division of East and West and the shadow of war reflected in 
microcosm in the irreconcilable duel of Thorez and de Gaulle. 


* * x 


Conservatives at Brighton 


The Conservative Party held its annual conference at 
Brighton at the end of last week, and on the whole it is fair to say 
that a good time was had by all. The weather was magnificent 
and the hospitality, naturally enough in Brighton, considerable. 
The standard of speaking was high. There were no doctrinal 
rifts in the scene itself and if the conference lacked the tension 
of conflict it had the charms of custom. The affair concluded with 
a speech characteristic of Mr Churchill’s present-day view ; it is 
pleasant to have your worst suspicions reinforced, provided you 
are not absolutely convinced of their truth. 

There were two significant features of the Conference. The 
first was a remarkable outburst from a Norfolk delegate on the 
subversive activities of Communists, coupled with more than a 


tinge of anti-semitism. The incident was not well handled by the’ 


Chairman of the Conference. Ir was left to Mr Quintin Hogg 
and Sir Ian Fraser to deflate the gust of passion that _swepr the 
mass of the delegates. But the outburst is a warning. The British 
are not a people without passions, but it has been greatly to their 
advantage that they have kept passion out of politics for a con- 
siderable period. Those who introduce it must answer for the 
fact that passion on one side creates an immediate and similar 


reaction on the other and any constitutional party which tolerates. 
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it in its own ranks is thereby digging the grave in which it will 
ultimately be buried. 

The other outstanding event was the absence not only of any 
foreign policy but also of any real discussion of foreign policy. 
The Conservative Party seems to have retreated further from the 
Fulton Speech than has Mr Ernest Bevin. The last year has 
not aligned the Conservatives alongside the Americans in the 
cause of free enterprise. It has driven them far more towards 
a defensive Commonwealth Allegiance with an uneasy feeling 
that probably they ought to have a policy abour Western Europe, 
too. This should be an additional proof to visiting American 
Congressmen that free enterprise a l’américaine is not an export- 
able commodity. 

But the Conservative Party as a whole is over its defeatist phase. 
It is fair to say that the austerity of the last two years has done 
it good. It is still entranced by the spectacle of a Conservative 
trade unionist ; but it is no longer hypnotised by a public school 
accent, 

. * - 


The Government and Wages 


Whatever hopes Sir Stafford Cripps may have cherished that, 
as Minister, he might be able to induce the unions to forgo wage 
claims until higher wages could be balanced by greater production 
appear to have been dashed to the ground, at least for the time 
being. The Trades Union. Congress, which feared. that Mr 
Isaacs’s letter to joint industrial councils, reminding them of the 
Prime Minister’s appeal not to press for higher wages, was the 
thin end of the wedge of Government interference in wage maiters, 
came away from their meeting with.Mr Attlee last week com- 
pletely reassured. The Minister of Labour received an implicit 
rebuke, and the Prime Minister reaffirmed the Government's 
intention to leave wage questions to the two sides of industry. 
Nobody had ever suggested that there should be any departure 
from the established practice of collective bargaining, All that 
the much misunderstood advocates of a wages policy had pro- 
posed was that there should be a more conscious influence over 
wage movements, as a means both to improve the distribution of 
manpower and to prevent inflation. Even this limited interpreta- 
tion, however, is too strong meat for the sensitive trade unionists 
to stomach. 

Sir Stafford, however, appears determined not to abandon the 
struggle to keep wages in line. At the week-end he gave a short 
lesson in elementary economics to the tinplate workers of Swansea, 
pointing out that unless production rises higher money wages 
bring no real gain to the workers and moreover cripple the export 
trade. Meanwhile, the Ministry of Labour reports an increase 
of over £800 millions in the weekly full-time wages of 2,600,000 
workers, and substantial reductions in hours affecting 44 millions; 
and further increases have been won or are being demanded by 
another two million, including most conspicuouslf? the miners. 
True, the upward trend has considerably slackened since last year, 
but the Government’s exhortations have evidently produced little 
effect. 

It may be perfectly true that a revolution in relative wage scales 
is overdue. It was always social and economic nonsense, 
on the assumption of full employment and a modicum of indus- 
trial] mobility, that coal mining, at once the most vital and the 
least attractive of occupations, should pay wages near the bottom 
of the national scale. It no longer does so ; but are miners’ wages 
even yet relatively high enough? Mr Horner thinks not. That 
is what it is his business to think ; and he may be right. But since 
what the miners get (in real value) someone else will have to forgo, 
and since it is not at all proven that higher wages will elicit more 
coal, their claim is not merely a matter between Mr Horner and 
the Coal Board, but between the miners and the whole community. 

The argument holds good for other and less essential claimants. 
One way or another, wage levels must be co-ordinated with what 
must by courtesy be called the Government’s plan. By their nega- 
tive attitude the TUC are skewing the economic foundations of 
democratic Socialism. 


+ * * 


Mr Williams on Agricultural Expansion 


The Minister of Agriculture, in two speeches this week, has 
clothed his programme for expansion with a few new details. 
He stressed the need for farmers to apply for, and to retain, all 
the regular British labour they needed, warning them that the 
amount of gang labour supplied by the agricultural committees 
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in rural housing, pointing out that 20,000 Airey houses were a 
order by the Government for rural purposes. The one POSitive 
statement was that the steel allocation for agricultural machj 
had been restored to the maximum that the manufacturers could 
use, and that exports would also be encouraged in order to 
build up production to an economic level. This is a wise mov, 
On feeding stuffs, Mr Williams said the aim was two-thirds of 
prewar imports from 1951 onwards (why not more?) and 
cautious about obtaining even this goal. He relied on f 
getting half a million acres more wheat, and maintaining 
potato acreage for next year without resort to direction. 

Mr Williams also dealt, briefly, with economic criticisms of his 
target. He pointed out rightly that the abolition of food rationing 
for which the Government was working, would require budgeting 
for dietary standards that would ultimately be very much higher 
than those of 1938. He assumed that half the nation’s food 
would always need to be imported, and hoped for some fall in 
world prices, but argued that even so there was urgent need of 
greatly increased output from home sources. This also is sound, 
But the Minister then overreached himself by boasting that, if 
the 1951 targets were secured, agriculture would have replaced 
£202 million (at postwar prices) of imported food and have 
“done so in large measure by an increase im efficiency.” This 
is a strange conception of efficiency, a word which Mr Williams 
several times employed in similar contexts, For it appears to 
have no relation whatever to the calculation of cost—or if there 
is one, it was not vouchsafed. The Minister underlined his 
aberration by repeating the doctrine that the new capital equip- 
ment, which is certainly necessary, is best got by inflating farm 
prices. 

* * + 


Wooing the Indian States 


The settlement which left the Indian States free to choose 
whether to adhere to India or Pakistan is now producing, as 
was to be expected, some very knotty problems. For the great 
majority, geographical location and the religious persuasion of 
the rulers and their peoples have determined the choice without 
much difficulty, and the recalcitrance of states such as 
and Travancore has been overcome after a little bargaining. For 
Moslem rulers within the geographical orbit of India the choice 
has been harder. Hyderabad has avoided it by claiming full 
independence without adherence to either India or Pakistan, On 
the other hand, the small state of Junagadh in Kathiawar, which 
has a Moslem ruler and a mainly Hindu population, has caused 
a turmoil by opting to join Pakistan. The Indian Government 
has openly declared its refusal to permit this to happen, has sent 
troops to Kathiawar to overawe Junagadh and has demanded 
a plebiscite of its people to decide the issue. Meanwhile a Hindu 
“ provisional government” of Junagadh has been set up outside 
the state to organise opposition to the will of its Moslem monarch, 

Pakistan has asserted the legal right of the ruler of Junagadh 
to join Pakistan, but has declared its willingness to discuss a 
plebiscite to be held there. The plebiscite proposal, if accepted 
on principle, would be applicable also to Hyderabad and Kashmir, 
and Pakistan would stand to gain by its general application, for, 
whereas Hyderabad is not in any case going to join Pakistan, 
and probably cannot remain independent for long, surrounded 
as it is by Indian territory, Kashmir, which is ardently coveted 
by the Moslem League leaders, could presumably be brought 
in by the votes of its Moslem majority, and an adverse decision 
in the small and isolated state of Junagadh would be a small 
price to pay for Kashmir. If it is going to be consistent, the 
Indian Government may, therefore, find the plebiscite principle 
inconvenient, for the Hindu Maharaja of Kashmir is believed 
incline towards accession to India and would probably take this 
step sooner or later if the right of the autocrat were to be recog 
nised as the only rule. So far indeed he has been sitting on the 
fence—or on the elephant’s trunk, if a more Indian simile may 
be used—and the supporters of the Moslem League among his 
subjects have already started a rebellion against him in anticipe 
tion of his coming down on the wrong side. The Kashmir situa 
tion has not yet reached its climax, and before the crisis is ft 
solved, it may yet impose a severer strain than any other conflict 
so far on relations between India and Pakistan. 


* * * 


More Talks on Germany a 

_ The talks which open in Washington this week between the 
British and the Americans to discuss further aspects of their Get~ 
man policy are not intended to prejudice the outcome of the Foul 
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Power Conference later in the year, but in the present division of 
it is difficult not to feel that more binding decisions are 
iikely to issue trom Anglo-American than from quadripartite dis- 
cussions, Two issues which visiting American Congressmen have 
on General Clay do in fact trespass on Four Power terri- 
tory 5 nevertheless, they may be discussed. Lack of a government 
and of a stable currency are generally felt to be two of the root 
cquses of Western Germany’s continuing collapse, and the estab- 
lishment both of a separate parliament at Frankfurt and of a 
separate currency in the West—with the probable adhesion of 
France to both—are likely to appear on the agenda. 


The most immediate problem remains, however, the financing of 
; . Dollar imports for 1947 may amount to as much as 
$800 million and the British are still responsible for financing half 
of them. Such a position is so obviously intolerable that the 
Administration has tried to persuade the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate to sanction the transfer to Germany of money 
allocated to occupation costs elsewhere, but there is no evidence 
yet that Senator Styles Bridges has been convinced. A further 
difficulty lies in the possibility that the figure, high as it is, may 
be inadequate. The cost of food is rising. At the same time, 
the productivity of Western Germany continues to decline. In 
spite of direct individual incentives, the crucial output of coal in 
the Ruhr has fallen again. The average daily figures in recent 
weeks have been: week beginning September 21st, 240,367 tons ; 
September 28th, 239,850; October sth, 239,672. (The highest 
daily figure ever achieved was 244,080 tons on September 4th.) 
Now some observers are inclined to argue that since work is a 
social as well as an individual effort, the complete destruction of a 
functioning German community—visible daily in the ruined cities 
and paralysed administration—is perhaps the first cause of the 
constant fluctuation in the miners’ output. 


* * * 


The “ Holmag ’’ Affair 


It is this problem of social and psychological environment 
that makes it literally impossible to understand the latest twist 
in Anglo-American policy. For some months now, and with 
increasing certainty in recent weeks, the people of Western 
Germany have begun to realise that a large and undefined 
number of factories are to be removed as reparations. Week 
by week, the publication of the actual list has been postponed, so 
public rumour has been free to boost the figure of condemned 
factories from the probable 1,800 to tens and fifteens of thousands. 
The prospect of transferring some 30,000 workers from the zones 
meagre labour force at the onset of winter to the demolition of 
factories where some of them at least have been at work for two 
years, was so revolting to the German authorities and to the 
trade unions that Military Government has received a series 
of appeals and protests. To these General Clay has replied, in 
the idiom of the conqueror, that if German workers refuse to 
dismantle their factories, food shipments to Germany will be cut. 


It is a weary business to attempt to follow the logic of Anglo- 
American policy in Germany. Even if Potsdam were sacrosanct 
and every claim for reparations justified, it should be clear that 
dismantling cannot be undertaken now. Some “ Category A 
wat plants could be shut permanently and demolished later. 
Western claims could perhaps be met at a future time by some 
reparations from current production. But demolitions and dis- 
manilings now will spell the end of any constructive Allied 
policy in Germany. 

The “Holmag” affair in Kiel has come to underline the 
warnings of the German authorities. The Holmag factory, which 
was converted to war production under the Nazis, returned to its 
Previous civilian output in 1945 and for two years now has been 
working, with 1,800 workers, on machines needed by the railways, 
the mining industry, agriculture, fishing and other sectors of the 
industrial front. Early in September (by irony, immediately after 
Kie.’s Reconstruction Week) the order came to demolish the 
works. The workers refused and the factory was occupied by 
British troops and German police—a fact which led to the 
sttongest protesis from the German administration, who believed 

selves responsible for the police force. When the workers 
attived to work next morning, they found the factory shut 
and barred and the rumour spread through the town that 
“the British had sold the whole plant to India.” There the 
matter rests ; but the case only needs to be extended to a dozen 
towns and a score of factories for the Allied authorities to produce 
Complete political and industrial paralysis in their zones. 
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Enter Labour Control 

The Control of Engagement Order came into force on Mon- 
day with remarkably little fuss or bother. It will indeed be pos- 
sible to gauge the effectiveness of this measure, and the extent to 
which it will need reinforcement by the use of direction, only 
during the next few months when Sir Stafford Cripps’s policy of 
cutting down less essential production and reducing capital expen- 
diture is put into force. The Order itself affects only people who are 
actually unemployed—at present a tiny proportion of the working 
population—and, even so, with its long list of exempted categories 
it allows a large number of loopholes. Sir Godfrey Ince himself 
recently warned an audience of industrialists “not to expect too 
much ” from the Order. This is both because there are physical 
limitations in lack of housing in areas short of labour and because, 
in the existing state of full employment, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to find for particular jobs well-qualified men who are not 
already occupied. 

For obvious reasons the Government is anxious to avoid using 
its powers of direction and to “ persuade” rather than compel 
workers to take on essential jobs. Employment exchanges have 
been informed of what the Government regards as the priority 
industries—the list is discussed in a Note on page 615. In the 
interpretation of the term “ essential,” as in the administration of 
the control, much will be left to the discretion of local officials. 
They have been briefed with two unexceptionable principles—to 
make the best use of a man’s skill and experience and to place 
him as rapidly as possible. 


* * * 


Rounding Up the Spivs 


In the meantime, the Government’s plans for dealing with 
spivs and drones are shortly to be discussed with the Ministry 
of Labour’s Joint Advisory Council. Here again, Sit Godfrey 
Ince talked good sense. As he pointed out, the contribution 
which men and women of this type can make to production is 
bound to be negligible—“I have yet to meet an employer who 
is prepared to take on a spiv.” It is not hard to understand why. 
You may take a horse to water or a spiv to a workbench, but where 
do you go from there ? What sort of work is he likely to turn out ? 
What sort of moral effect is he going to produce on his workmates ? 
No doubt a good deal depends on what sub-species he (or she) 
belongs to: the wide boys, the born-tired, the reclaimable misfits, 
or the incorrigible individualist. How deplorable and unmistak- 
ab‘e a spiv, for instance, was Mr W. H. Davies, the Super-Tramp ; 
and into what essential industrial category would Mr Isaacs have 
fitted him > 

There is some danger, as a matter of fact, of this handy little 
term of abuse being applied a great deal too widely. The spiv of 
only a few years ago was a hanger-on at racecourses, fun-fairs, 
billiard saloons and such ; at his most ajiable he was something 
out of Damon Runyon, at his worst, one of the less attractive 
characters of Graham Greene. There cannot have been very many 
of him, and certainly he did not constitute a national problem. 
Now it is almost easier to define him negatively. Anyone of 
working age, sound in mind and body, who is neither a Civil 
Servant, a member in good standing of a trade union or profes- 
sional association, or a bona fide working housewife, is a poten- 
tial spiv. Greengrocers hurl the epithet at their grower-to-con- 
sumer rivals. Novelists, artists and students are suspect. To be 
a free-lance of any kind is perilous. A pessimist looking ahead 
might discern, without much strain on the imagination, a Britain 
divided into two categories only: the smugly gleichgeschaltet and 
the hunted, harried, bur still defiant, spivs. It is impossible, as 
Mr Isaacs marshals his posse for the roundup, not to feel a certain 
sympathy for these irreconcilable mavericks ; nor indeed to spare 
a little for those responsible, in the immediate future, for breaking 


them to harness. 
* . * 


Controlling the BBC 


The pother about the new machinery of survey of the BBC’s 
expenditure, announced in a Treasury memorandum last week- 
end, turns out to be very much of a storm in a teacup ; there 
is no substantial threat to the Corporation’s vaguely delimited in- 
dependence. In so far as its overseas broadcasts are financed 
not from its own revenue but from Exchequer grants-in-aid, it 
is proper and inevitable that the Auditor-General should exercise 
his usual powers, The more general functions of the proposed 
standing committee of representatives of the Treasury, the Post 
Office and the BBC, in checking the Corporation’s estimates and 
forecasts against actual expenditure, are eminently . clastic, and 
likely to become a matter of convention and precedent rather than 
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of cut-and-driea precept. The BBC in effect regains its prewar 
independence, but at the end of a jong leash which could, in 
certain circumstances, be twitched by remote Parliamentary 
control. 

On the financial side there is no ground either of logic or of 
anything but the narrowest expediency on which to defend the 
Treasury’s grabbing of a considerable proportion of the BBC's 
licence revenue, instead of contenting itself with whatever sum 
is needed to recoup the Post Office for administrative services 
rendered ; the Treasury rake-off is merely a disguised, inequitable 
and arbitrary tax. But this is, of course, nothing new nor peculiar 
to the BBC. It reproduces the Treasury’s relationship with the 
Post Office and—to cast further back—the Road Fund. Any 
profitable public enterprise may be called upon to serve as a 
Treasury milch-cow, just as any unprofitable one may be a 
Treasury pensioner. There may be, in any particular case, 
excellent reasons for taxing the one and subsidising the other ; 
the economic theory of public institutions has for the last fifteen 
years or so been occupying some of the brightest brains in the 
country. But actual practice has always followed the line of 
least political resistance and most immediate financia] expediency ; 
it is hard to feel much confidence in the soundness of an expand- 
ing “ public sector ” the resources of whose component parts bear 
no relation either to their own efficiency or to the public’s demand 
for their products, because the Treasury has no gu'ding principle 
other than to slap down the profitable by appropriating their 
profits and to bolster up the unprofitable out of the general 
revenues. To formulate and apply such guiding principles is 
not easy, but it ought not to be impossible. It is a pity that 
a beginning could not have been made on the BBC. 


* x * 


Voting in the Saar 


The Saarlanders have voted in a general election which will 
not only decide the Government which will rule them but also 
the international status under which they will in future live. The 
voting* gave a clear majority to the Christian People’s Party, 
which can now, if it wishes, form a single-party government to 
administer the territory. 

But the significance of the voting lies not so much in the pre- 
dominance of the Christians as in the fact that only the Com- 
munists—who received a fraction of the vote—are opposed to 
some form of union of the Saar with France. A few days before 
the election a constitutional committee, composed of the four 
parties, passed by eighteen votes to the Communists’ two a Con- 
stitution which is in part a sort of separate peace treaty with 
France and in general paves the way for the territory’s economic 
and political incorporation in France, for the introduction of 
French law and for the transfer to France of the Saar’s defence 
and diplomatic representation. Since the parties which passed 
this draft will now dominate the Constituent Assembly it may be 
assumed that, with only the Communists dissenting, it will 
become both law and the “freely expressed wish of the Saar- 
landers.” 

This, then, is the justification of annexation which the French 
can take to the London conference of the four powers. In fact, 
some of the phases of incorporation have been carried through 
already. A new Saar mark has replaced the German currency. 
A separate customs frontier was introduced last year, and the 
industries are organised under French direction. The only matter 
for doubt now is not the fact of incorporation but the form— 
autonomous area, department in Metropolitan France or member- 
state Of the French Union. 

The die in the Saar is clearly cast—yet one cannot but wonder 
why a community which twelve years ago voted by a 90 per cent 
majority for incorporation in Germany should vote now with equal 
emphasis for union with France. The French have been skilful. 
They have increased the food ration and given priorities to 
the Saar’s coal and steel industries. The present state of Germany 
is so obviously unattractive that, like Bavaria in 1921 and Austria 
in 1923, the Saar for the moment finds its nationalist fervour 
damped. It is also true that the Saar has been for so long on 
the margin of geo-politics, dumped now in one direction, now 





*PARTIES IN THE SAAR ELECTIONS 
Per Cent Number 


t otal Votes Seats 
Christian People’s Party... 230,063 51-2 28 
DN cae chee é 147,201 32-8 17 
Democratic Union...... 5 76 3 
Communists ........... é 37,929 8-4 2 
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in another, that a strong strand of opportunism runs through local 
politics. Yet herein lies a lesson and a warning for the French, 
When National Socialism raised its head, its representation. jn 
the “ autonomous ” Saar was doubtless minute, but the ful] flood 
of triumphant nationalism finally swept it to power. Are the 
Communists to-day a similar portent, another coud no bigger than 
a man’s hand ? 


Denmark Before the Polls 


The Danish Parliament .last week passed a vote of no cop. 
fidence in the Liberal Left (Venstre) minority government of Mr 
Knud Kristensen, which on several occasions in the past few 
months seemed on the point of being brought down by its leaders 
policy on South Schleswig. And it is the problem of Soy; 
Schleswig which, with the economic crisis and housing polj 
will be the main election issues. On this matter the Prim 
Minister, like his opponents, has based himself on the compromig 
“October Note,” agreed between the parties a year ago. This 
Note, which was sent to Britain on October rst, 1946, avoids an 
open demand for a plebiscite on the issue of re-uniting South 
Schleswig and its predominantly German population with Den. 
mark, but says that Denmark would welcome the union if the 
people voted for it of their own accord. But the Prime Minister 
has consistently sought to interpret this Note in a more positive 
sense by openly demanding the holding of a plebiscite. This yp. 
popular “forward” policy would not, however, have been enough 
to bring the Government down, had not the growing severity of 
Denmark’s economic position brought the necessary extra strength 
to the Opposition. Criticism became sharper when the negotia- 
tions with England for revising the prices of Danish food supplies 
were postponed and then failed. And as the economic outlook 
worsened everywhere the Government faced increasing opposi- 
tion. Attempts to form a broader-based coalition foundered on 
the Prime Minister’s insistence that his policy on South Schleswig 
should be that of the Government. Accordingly, it was no sur- 
prise that, when Parliament re-assembled at the beginning of last 
week, the Government immediately came under the heavy fire 
to which it eventually succumbed. 

The Social Democrats, who with 48 out of 149 seats in the 
present Lower House (Folketing), are the largest party but lack an 
absolute majority and hold no portfolios, have for some months 
sought to force a new election. They are now virtually certain 
to return to power and their leader, Mr Hans Hedtoft, will be 
the next Prime Minister of Denmark. Yet it may be doubted 
whether their representation will increase spectacularly. True, 
the party has grown since the previous elections in October, 1945, 
and had cause for jubilation in the results of the municipal elec- 
tions in the spring. On the other hand, the different bases of 
voting qualifications in municipal and general elections makes it 
necessary tO treat cautiously any prophecies based on the results 
in the towns. Also, although the retiring Prime Minister has 
raised up some opposition by his South Schleswig policy, he 
has equally gained some support. The chances are, therefore, that 
the Social Democrats will gain some seats—mainly at the expense 
of the Communists, who now have 18 seats compared with 3 
before the war—and will head a coalition government. 


* * x 


Fruit and Vegetable Prices 


Some three months ag> Dr Summerskil] announced that 
inter-departmental committee would be set up to investigate tk 
distribution of fruit and vegetables, but nothing furthe: was 
of it publicly until last week, when Mr Strachey told Labour 
housewives that a small Fruit and Vegetable Organisation 
be set up with the function of improving marketing and distrib 
tion. There is no question, as was at first suggested, of the new 
organisation itself engaging in direct—or presumably indirect 
trading. Mr Strachey is not to run his own barrow boys. It wil 
rather be responsible for the activities of “a team of experts 
who will investigate projects, in consultation with local authorites, 
for improving the marketing and storing of fruit and 
and for eliminating waste in periods of heavy supply. It will i” 
examine costs and profits of importers, wholesalers and retailets 

Hopes of any spectacular developments from the new orgailist 
tion are officially deprecated, and since its functions are 2 
apparently executive but mainly investigating and recor 
this modesty is wise. Supposing that it finds that retailers’ profit 
margins are excessive, what then ? Is price control, the relaxatioa 
of which is, in the Ministry’s opinion—and rightly so—an essentill 


tly 
condition of cheap and efficient distribution, reimposed ? In a 
case, the season of glut is nearly over; next summer, by whet 
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any of the organisation’s activities may have come to something, 
there may be a shortage of fruit and vegetables. The organisa- 
tion’s work will, in fact, be more effective in the technical sphere, 
in encouraging methods of processing, storing, canning and 
freezing to eliminate waste in periods of abundance, than in 
any direct attempts to reduce retail prices. It is difficult to see 
how there can be any real fall in these so long as there is the 

t huge demand for food and the money in hand to satisfy 
it, “The masses,” on whose behalf Dr Summerskill, so fre- 
quently and with so much distortion of argument, takes up the 
cudgels, have the remedy—to refrain from buying. And if they 
cannot, as they naturally will not, pass this self-denying ordinance, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must impose it for them. 


” x x 


Amber at the Ministry of Health 


Mr Bevan is one of the few Cabinet Ministers about whom 
rumour was rife, but who has nevertheless kept his place 
unchanged. It remains to be seen whether this is due to 
stubbornness or tractability. Has he won his case for keeping 
housing priority number one in the building programme, or 
has he been persuaded into a less clamant frame of mind ? 
Presumably this will not become apparent until the revised 
programme of capital expenditure is announced. Meanwhile the 
lights are at amber for new housing plans. 

It is inconceivable that some adjustment downwards has not 
been agreed; the danger is that it will not be large enough. 
Politically, housing is a major issue and the Labour Government 
have in the past trumpeted their intentions about housing so 
energetically that the counterblast is likely to be very loud when 
the public realises that it will have to endure an additional three 
or four years of overcrowding and domestic friction. And Mr 
Bevan has pledged himself so unreservedly to bigger and better 
houses in ample numbers that a reversal of policy would come 
as a severe shock. Shocks are not what this Government have 
so far been willing to produce deliberately, but perhaps they 
have learned wisdom. It would serve them and Mr Bevan far 
better to cut drastically now and to improve upon these cuts 
later. Nothing is so disheartening to the public than a steady 
whittling down of expectations. 

It is to be hoped that the lights will not be left at amber for 
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long, for whatever restrictions in the plans are thought necessary, 
the truncated version should be pursued without delay. Too 
much personal misery is involved for it to be tolerable that 
avoidable delays should aggravate the unavoidable. At Tuesday’s 
meeting of the London County Council it was reported that the 
Ministry of Health had informed the Council that the Govern- 
ment was reviewing thé country’s building programme and that 
until this review was complete no new tenders for houses would 
be approved. A similar statement is being given to any other 
local authority which seeks to proceed with new building plans. 
One of the secrets of success in building is to produce an even 
flow of work from start to finish. The sooner local authorities 
can readjust their starting plans to the new situation the better. 


= * * 


Future of the New Towns 


Four new towns in the London region—Stevenage, Crawley, 
Hemel Hempstead and Harlow—a new town at Aycliffe and 
another at Kilbride in Scotland, have now been designated, 
development commissions appointed, and preliminary plans made. 
The immediate future of the new towns is in peril now that 
drastic housing cuts have to be made. On economic grounds new 
towns are among the worst places to build during the next few 
years. Extensive outlay on utility services in advance of housing 
is necessary even where the nucleus of the town already exists. 
In particular, building labour is scarce at the new sites and 
accommodation for it must be first provided. The new towns 
are in rural areas and compete with agriculrure for building 
labour. The logical place to concentrate urban housing, when 
the cuts come, is in the vicinity of existing towns where a reservoir 
of labour exists which cannot easily be transferred elsewhere. 
From the viewpoint of minimising the investment programme 
while maximising the output of houses, new towns have a poor 
claim on national resources at the present time. 

This is the economic case against- new towns. The planning 
case for them remains as strong as ever, but it cannot of itself 
be allowed to outweigh the economic arguments. However, their 
very predicament gives the planners a chance. Extensive suburban 
building plans, such as the LCC’s Chessington scheme, have been 
sanctioned on the plea that the building of new towns will be too 
slow to satisfy immediate housing needs. Now suburban housing 
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as well will be held up. If, when the housing drive reopens, the 
new towns programme is all ready to go ahead without any delay, 
then there is good hope of turning it into an effective instrument 
of urban decentralisation and making town and country planning 
effective. 

It is therefore desirable that plans and preliminary prepara- 
tions for those new towns already designated, and others as wel, 
should proceed without interruption. As far as it can be done, 
basic engineering works should be undertaken and there may be 
sites where housing can be started without difficulty. Much will 
depend upon how drastically the national housing programme 1s 
to be cut. The creation of new towns seems due, however, for 
a chrysalis stage. 

. + * 


The Right of Judicial Murder 


The Bulgarian Government has ‘now replied to the British 
Government’s Nove on the trial and condemnation of Nikola 
Petkov, asserting that the trial was fair and that the protest is 
an “encroachment on Bulgaria’s judicial authority.” Meanwhile 
the Agrarian Union has been dissolved as a sequel to the trial 
and a new batch of alleged “conspirators” are being tried for 
their lives. From other countries in the Russian zone of Europe 
come reports of similar manifestations of judicial activity of the 
kind we are now accustomed to associate with the Communist 
conquest of political power. In Belgrade, Mr Jovanovitch, leader of 
the Serb Peasant Party and distinguished as the solitary opposition 
member of Tito’s packed parliament, has been sentenced to nine 
years’ imprisonment for trying to form “a peasant bloc” within 
the People’s Front, having been instigated thereto by a former 
British Press Attache and by Mr Hugh Seton-Watson. In Jugoslav 
Istria a “ People’s Tribunal” has just imposed sentences of only 
three and five months’ imprisonment on two men who brutally 
murdered a Catholic priest, but sentenced to six years for “ pro- 
vocation” the local parish priest, who himself narrowly escaped 
assassination, and to terms up to eight months several peasants 
who had tried to prevent the Communist mob from forcing its 
way into the church. In Rumania the veteran leader of the 
National Peasant Partv, Mr Maniu, now faces capital charges of 
conspiracy. Even in Czechoslovakia, the hardest political nut to 
he cracked by Communism in Eastern Europe, sensational plots 
are being discovered daily, and political trials of far-reaching im- 
portance are apparently being prepared. 

It cannot be asserted in advance that there are no real plots 
against the new regimes in Eastern Europe. But the outside world 
can only judge of the reality of the alleged offences for which 
prominent public figures are imprisoned or put to death by the 
conduct of the trials in which they are convicted, and when the 
misconduct of the trial is as scandalous as it was in the case of 
Petkov, it can only be inferred that the prosecution’s evidence 
was not such as to stand up to cross-examination and that the 
whole business was a “ frame-up” designed to get rid of a formid- 
able political opponent. 

An EAM correspondent in a letter published in The Economist 
last week compared the case of Petkov with those of Partsalides 
and other Communist leaders who have been condemned or are 
on trial in Greece. It will be agreed that, though this country and 
the United States have no legal ground for intervention such as 
they have in ex-enemy countries on the basis of the terms of the 
peace treaties, they have a moral obligation in view of the support 
they are giving to the present Greek Government to observe 
political trials and censure any irregularities in their conduct. It 
is to be hoped that steps have been, or will be, taken for observa- 
tion of these trials. It must be pointed out, however, that there 
is a difference between the cases of Petkov and of Partsalides, 
as is explained in a letter from the side of the Greek Government 
which appears On page $97. 


Russian Initiative in Korea 


The Russians have recently made a proposal for the settling 
of the Korean problem, which, if it is meant seriously, may 
resolve the Russo-Ameri¢an stalemate on the 38th parallel. 
General Shtikov, the head of the Soviet delegation to the joint 
American-Soviet Commission for Korea, has proposed that the 
United States and Russia should simultaneously withdraw their 
occupation forces from Korea by the beginning of next. year. 
Under the Potsdam agreement, the USA and the USSR were 
to occupy Korea for a period of five years after the armistice. 
Until quite recently the Russians treated the agreement on the 
occupation of that country as sacrosanct. So much so that they 
summarily denounced as disloyal elements all Korean groups and 


parties which were opposed to the occupation and declined their 
right. to amy share in the Korean administration. 
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Shtikev’s proposal is therefore a new departure which deserves, 
What is not quite clear yet is whether the Soviets propose that 
the withdrawal of the occupation forces should take i regard. 
less of whether a central Korean government has formed 
before the date of the withdrawal or whether they suggest thar 
a central government shall be set up within the next three 
and that only then shall the withdrawal take place. If it is pro. 
posed that a government should be formed first, then there is 
little hope that the stalemate will be resolved, because it has been 
precisely on the composition of such a government that the 
Americans and the Russians have stubbornly failed to 
Russian sources vaguely suggest that the armies should with. 
draw first and that the formation of a central government should 
be left to the Koreans themselves. 

The Russian initiative in Korea, startling as it appears at firg 
sight, might be an extension of Russia’s general military with. 
drawal behind its own frontiers in Asia. The process started 
with the evacuation of Persian Azerbaijan early last year and 
was continued with the evacuation of Manchuria. In the course 
of this year, the Russian attitude in Asia has been one of ip. 
creasing passivity; and this has newly been illustrated by the 
lack of any Russian reaction to the reverses of the former Yenan 
regime in China, Against this background, Russian anxiety 
terminate the occupation of Korea and thus to eliminate a potential 
storm centre from Asia might be genuine. On the other hand, 
the Russians are reported to have built up a Korean Commp- 
nist army in their zone and they may believe that simultaneous 
Russian and American evacuation would enable this army w 
dominate the whole country and determine the composition of 
Korea's future government. There can be no doubt that the 
propagandist effect of General Shtikov’s proposal has had 
repercussions favourable to Russia in the whole of Korea, singe 
this sort of “championship of independence and sovereignty” js 
bound to evoke response in any occupied country. It is also 
certain that, when the Korean issue comes up for discussion 
before the United Nations, the Russians will make the most of 
their proposal, which has probably been put forward in the hope 
that it will effectively block the debate in the United Nations, 

* 4 * 


Road Accidents 


The Committee on Road Safety, appointed in December, 
1943, has now submitted its final report to the Minister of 
Transport and the report has been published (HMSO 2s. 6d). 
It is a long document, containing 144 pages—no one could say 
that the committee have left any avenue unexplored. Yet its 
continued effect is, rather surprisingly, one of vagueness and 
uncertainty. 

It is possible to pick out many recommendations of value. It 
is advisable, as the committee suggests, that pedestrians on busy 
roads should be placed under more specific duties, particularly 
that of obeying traffic signals ; the careless pedestrian may himself 
escape injury, but he may leave behind an angry, and possibly 
temporarily a more “ accident-prone” motorist. Similarly the 
committee’s proposals that cyclists shall be subject to driving 
duties and penalties similar to those imposed on the motorist is 
no more than common sense. Possibly most valuable is the 
suggestion that all vehicles on the road should undergo periodic 
inspection. Defects likely to cause danger would result in cithet 
a temporary Or a permanent stop being placed on them. All 
of the committee’s recommendations, if adopted, would reduce 
the total of road deaths. None of them solve the real problem, 
which is that the motor vehicle is far more lethal a weapon 
than either driver or pedestrian will admit. 

* * « 


Shorter Note 


Recommendations for increasing the salary scales of school 
teachers were made last week. This week similar proposals ate 
made for the teachers in technical colleges and schools. For the 
grade of assistants the recommendations are the same: — 
the maximum is raised 10 £555 for men and £444 plus addi 
increments for a university degree. Scales for senior assistants 
are increased from £750 to £800 for men and from {600 © 
£640 for women. Similar increases of £40 to {£50 for heads of 
departments will do little to improve the relative positions besweea 
heads of departments in universities and in technica! colleges doing 
work of university standard, Such a levelling up was one ot 
the soeqemmnntanione fe the Parliamentary and Senna me 
mittee for improving uality of teaching and reseerch m 
technical colleges. : 
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Letters to 


Patent Law Reform 


§m,—Your article on the final report of the Departmental 
Committce on Patents and Designs, touching as it does the 
: t subject Of invention, recalls the great value to the 
nation of new ideas, and especially those possessing patentable 


It is a distressing fact that the particular incidence of taxation 
jevelled at inventors should operate to stifle rather than encourage 
jnvention. It is probably not generally realised that in this 
country the purchase consideration payable for an invention 
embodied in a patent is taxed in many respects as if it were 
income. Although a lump sum payment for a patent is spread 

lly over the inventor’s tax assessments for six consecutive 
years, this hardly excuses the arbitrary conversion of a capital 
asset—a patent—into income the moment it is replaced in the 
hands of the patentee by a sum of money. It would no doubt 
serve as a valuable stimulus to invention if some proportion at 
least of this consideration could be treated as capital. 

Inventions spring from two main sources: (@) organised 
research and (b) inherent inventive genius. Research has now 
been given some degree of official recognition in that, for example, 
an industrial undertaking may be permitted to spend up to an 
agreed sum annually out of profits upon fundamental research 
and such sum is exempt from tax. This, however, does not help 
the individual who is not employed in some commercial under- 
taking and who works on his own, This class of inventor, who 
may not be amenable to organised routine, is nevertheless a 
national asset whose contributions should be recognised, 

No doubt many inventions lie dormant cither because the 
inventor docs not fully appreciate the existing or potential 
demand or because he lacks knowledge of how to set about in- 
vestigating markets. Generally speaking, the patent agents’ use- 
fulness ends when a patent is granted and the lawyers’ usefulness 
does not arise until a purchaser or licensee has been found 
and some form of agreement is required, What the inventor 
frequently needs is advice on the commercial utility and possi- 
bilities of his invention and the way to set about its exploitation. 
A comprehensive service of this kind could be of immense use 
to inventors. 

It would be interesting to learn to what extent the Govern- 
mem have considered invention as a contribution to, say, our 
export trade. Some practical encouragement to inventors from 
oficial quarters might well have valuable consequences, At the 
present time there is often more incentive to develop an inven- 
ton abroad than to exploit it here for the full benefit of this 
country, and some inventors have already followed this course. 
Others prefer not to apply for a patent at all and to leave their 
ideas unproductive.—Yours faithfully, 

DOUGLAS JOHNSON 


The Death of Petkov 


Si—Mr Doganis’s comparison between Mr Petkov’s execu- 

tion and the death sentences passed by Greek Courts on “ resist- 

ance fighters,” as Mr Doganis euphemistically calls them, is some- 
{ naive. 

Mr Petkov was sentenced on evidence and in circumstances 
Which the Western democracies have denounced as “ judicial 
murder.” In Greece, on the other hand, guerilla bands have taken 
Up arms against the State in open rebellion against the legally- 
elected Government and this is a capital offence in any country. I 
hope Mr Doganis is not propagating the theory that participation 
i the resistance movement during the occupation automatically 

tts one immune from subsequent crimes. 

With regard to Mr Partsalides, the case is sub judice and any 

comment would be contempt of court. But I think Mr 
is and your readers can rest assured that his trial will bear 
Very favourable comparison with that of the late Mr Petkov.— 
Yours faithfully, A. A. PALtts, 
Department of Information, Greek Government. 
34, Hyde Park Square, W.2 


Agricultural Expansion 


Sik,—The National Farmers’ Union has no desire to enter into 
‘gument on the two recent articles on agriculture which 
‘PPeared in your paper. There is one point, however, which 





the Editor 


we must ask you to correct, namely, that the NFU cheerfully 
accepts the concept that “high farming” means higher average 
costs, 

It is well known by agriculturists, and certainly by the NFU, 
that high farming means, to use grain as an example, lower costs 
of production per cwt., although of course higher costs per acre. 
This applies up to the stage where the law of diminishing returns 
reverses the trend.—Yours faithfully, 

45 Bedford Square, W.C.1 JaMEs TURNER, 

President, National Farmers’ Union 


[The Economist equally cheerfully accepts Mr Turner’s assurance, 
and hopes that his Union will be equally ready, at the next 
price review, to accept his thesis that increased output means lower 
rather than higher average costs.—Eprror.} 


The Export Drive 


Sir,—British bicycle manufacturers, who are. playing a vital 
part in the present export drive, are gravely concerned at the 
circulation in your columns (in The Economist of September 20th) 
by Mr. G. O. Canning of a story that a British bicycle in Den- 
mark “ broke in two.” Obviously such a story should be investi- 
gated before circulation, but when I asked Mr Canning for details 
he replied “the story of the bicycle which fell apart might be 
quite apocryphal.” Reports of this character can do a great deal 
of harm to British export interests. 

I have visited Denmark twice recently and have had conversa- 
tions with most of the leading figures in the Danish bicycle 


From The Economist of 1847 


October 9, 1847 


THE great sensation caused by the explosion of the Cricket 
testifies to the rarity of such occurrences. Were they as 
frequent on the Thames as on the Mississippi, we should 
treat them as matters of course, and pass them by unnoticed, 
like the ordinary dispensations of Providence. But coming 
seldom, when one accidentally happens, it is the parent of 
prodigious alarm, and of much foaming cloquence, almost 
as alarmingly as the occurrence. ; 

From the first application of steam to navigation, low 
pressure engines have generally been employed, which con- 
sume so much fuel as greatly to lessen the efficiency of steam 
for long sea voyages. The danger of high pressure engines 
applied to ships, from which there is no means of escape 
when at sea, was considercd too great to allow them to be 
used, Latterly, however a distinct and clear proof 
has been obtained by experience [on the railways] of the 
safety of high pressure engines: they have been accordingly 
applied to the oscillating marine engine to impel boats, and 
the application constitutes a great improvement in steam 
navigation, t 

The invention has in the first instance been brought into 
use on the river, where, should danger arise, rescue is pos- 
sible. {It has been applied to comparatively small boats, and 
its advantages and safety tested in the presence of great 
multitudes of people. In the course of nearly three years 
those ooats have carried backwards and forward about 
§,000,000 persons without a single mischance ; but at length 
an explosion has taken place, and five human beings have 
unfortunately perished. Immediately it is inferred that the 
whole service is one of great danger ; and even those journals 
which condemn hasty conclusions . . , adopt and enforce 
the opinion that the whole steam navigation of the river must 
be placed under the supervision of the Government. . . . 
Considering, in fact, the immense number of persons who 
are carried by steamers the accidents on the river 
are amazingly few. More lives, probably, are annually lost 
above bridge by the upsetting of wherries than by all the 
casualties of steamboats, Compared to loss of life by small 
boats, steam navigation on the river seems almost infinitely 
safe. Its comparative novelty has caused it to be watched, 
and all its accidents to be faithfully noted. Nothing of 
importance, however, can be alleged against it; and ¢xcept, 
perhaps, the supply of our markets .. . we are not 
acquainted with any part of the business of society which 
has been more successfully and safely managed, under the 
influence of competition afd under the eye of the Press, than 
the steam navigation of our noble river. 
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industry. Not once did I hear complaints of the quality of British 
bicycles or the British components which are so largely used by 
the Danish manufacturers. The great regret of the Danes is that 
for some time they were compelled to import French bicycles— 
whilst we alas may not now export bicycles to Denmark at all. 
—Yours faithfully, 
H. R. WATLING, 
British Cycle & Motor Cycle Manufacturers and Traders Union 
Warwick Road, Coventry 


A Hungarian Democrat Wonders 


Sir,—The letter from Mr Basil Davidson with the title “ Turn- 
ing Point in Hungary ” in your issue of July 20th was one of the 
most enlightening cSmments on the Hungarian situation I have 
read in the English press after World War II. May I explain some 
of the reactions of the ordinary Hungarian democrat to the official 
attitude of the English-speaking world? 

The British and American diplomatic representatives in Hun- 
gary protested against the withdrawal of the right to vote from 
certain people. The allegations were disposed of by the Hungarian 
Government, but one wonders : 

(1) Why the British and American Governments did not take 
similar diplomatic action two years ago in Prague, when about half 
a million Czechoslovak citizens were deprived of their right to vote 
merely because they were of Hungarian extraction? 

(2) Why the same Powers did not find any cause to protest as late 
as 1938 when, by the introduction of anti-Semitic legislation in 
Hungary by a pro-German, Fascist Government, several hundreds of 
thousands of Hungarian citizens of Jewish extraction were denied 
access to the polls? 

(3) Why Britain, which is likely to be forced to play only the role 
of a “brilliant second” because of America’s predominance, makes 
everywhere, especially in Central Europe, common cause with Uncle 
Sam against Russia, instead of being, where possible, a mediator 
between these contending world powers? 

(4) Freedom-loving people wonder too why British foreign policy 
in Hungary, as well as in other Danubian countries, does not recog- 
nise the obvious fact that precisely those persons who, under Nazi 
domination, were loudest in their vituperation against Britain and 
America, are now the leaven of anti-Russian feeling. Those ele- 
ments believe that, just as Horthy could rise to power and co- 
ordinate his counter-revolutionary regime—which was Fascist even 
before Italy became Fascist—by the help of British backing and 
American loans, Britain and America will again come to their aid. 


Books and 


Cole on the Universe 


“The Intelligent Man’s Guide to the Post-war World.’’ By 
G. D. H. Cole. Gollancz. 1,143 pages. 21s. 


Tuts encyclopedia of current events is an extraordinary feat, 
no less oi publishing than of journalism. More than usual, of 
course, it confronts the reviewer with the perennial problem of 
the quart and the pint pot. One might deal faithfully (given 
adequate expertise) with Mr Cole on Indonesia, or on the inner 
contradictions of capitalism, or on education (almost his best 
section) or on the Ruhr, or on the American Labour movement ; 
but not on all of these and dozens more. One can only indicate 
and comment on the policy and characteristics common to them all. 

Mr Cole’s guiding principle is of course Socialism. He reels 
off the familiar indictment of things-as-they-are with the slick- 
ness of a very old hand; where a genuine argument (e.g. on the 
lines of Keynes) lies ready to his hand, he expounds it like a 
first-rate teacher ; failing such, he is never at a loss for a debater’s 
trick. If the inexpert reader—“ intelligent” but uninformed— 
fails to distinguish the two, who cares ? Where Socialism itself 
is under discussion, the same technique serves a different end ; 
if the solution to a difficulty is plain, if not easy, difficulty and 
solution will be admirably expounded (how excellent, for instance, 
is the paragraph on Workshop Opinion and the Climate of 
Industrial Democracy !). Where the difficulty is fundamental 
and the solution uncertain, a quick twist of the conjurer’s wrist 
will whisk both out of sight. Having established that capitalism 
is evil and doomed to collapse, while Socialism is good—a task 
which occupies about a quarter of the book—he is ready to 
discuss practically every specific political and economic question 
agitating the postwar world, from Palestine to the Peckham 
Health Centre, from the Danube to Bretton Woods, from 
Beveridge to Uno; and very well and illuminatingly he does it, 
Providing that the reader shares in his labours by constantly 
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The present Hungarian regime, even if a Communist adj 
after the elections is discounted, is broader-minded than any 
vious government in this country. It is not doctrines that oda, 
but only practical solutions. The sole object which was—and 
had to be—obtained at the start was land reform. In the 
field, the first clerical misgivings were not justified. Alth j 
Church has lost its big estates, it has recovered the freedom of 
speech which it had lost under Horthy, when it was , 
even for the highest prelate to protest against racial 
which persecuted—on fundamentally pagan grounds—scores ef 
thousands of innocent people, many of whom were of the Christian 
faith. 4 

Every Hungarian democrat desires to be on good terms With 
Britain as well as America, and acclaims trade agreements’ gych 
as those recently concluded with Great Britain. Yet they 
their country’s economic, democratic and social achievements tp 
be esteemed and her difficulties considered. Hungary is on & good 
path ; of course, loaded as she is with the heavy burden of th 
past, she sometimes stumbles. Those—are there any? 
without sin among the nations, let them cast the first stone ather 
—Yours faithfully, ANDOR 

Ponty utca 4, Budapest, Hungary 


Equality and the Budget 


Sir,—The remark, in your article in your issue of October gh, 
that, as a result of cuts in the food subsidies, 

the wage-earners would have less money for football pools and 

betting, for drink and tobacco, but they would suffer no diminution 

of the things that are scarce, 
is less than honest. A saving on working class expenditure on 
circuses is not going to redress the national economy ; neither th 
saving of labour or of imports would be sufficient. The maip 
point of the cut you propose would be to make them consume 
less bread—including in this food, clothes, household needs and 
fuel, so as to release labour and goods for more urgent needs, 
including exports. 

I am not arguing whether this is, in fact, necessary or jus~ 
I am condemning your putting a false colour on the argument— 
it is a little too reminiscent of the days when a wage increas 
could be resisted on the grounds that the wage earners would 
only spend it on beer anyway.—Yours faithfully. 


Publications 


‘ correcting the course to allow for a drift to the Left. Dealing 


with Russian policy, Mr Cole has sympathy, objectivity, and 
nice a diplomatic turn of phrase that the most sensitive comrade 
could hardly take offence. For America he has quite a differen 
vocabulary, of petulant sneers and snarls expressing a personal 
spite only less than that elicited by the British “ governing class” 
Possibly the latter was unpleasant to him at school ; but what 
can America have done 

Mr Cole is in fact rather a pity. There is so much of value 
in these pages; not only so much clarity, so competent 4 
marshalling of complex and inchoate facts, so apt a style, bu 
also so genuine an idealism, so strong a sense of human solidarity 
so_lively and realistic a vision of the better things that might 
be. He belongs on the side of the angels. His final chapter ® 
Morals and Politics is an admirable manifesto of human decency. 
But the hallmark of an honest democrat is objectivity in argument; 
not a superhuman impartiality, indeed, but a sense of respons- 
bility to the truth. Any other form of government may rest @ 
a lie, a myth, an incantation ; but not democracy. The slick 
disingenuous debaters, the darkeners of counsel with carefully 
selected witchwords, are unfit to be its champions, howeve 
admirable and however sincerely professed their ideals. 1 
watch Mr Cole stating his case and drawing his picture of th 
postwar world, with all the bluff man-to-man _persuasiveness ¢ 
honest Iago, is to feel that the democratic idea, upheld by su 
methods, is heavily handicapped indeed. 


Documentary Russia 


“ The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia.’’ By Max Beloff. Vol 
1929-36. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 


= International Oxford University Press, 


THE more sympathetic discussions of Soviet foreign policy tod) 
fluctuate between two extreme schools. The school of devotes 
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that the USSR has behaved consequentially as the only 

iglist state in a hostile capitalist world, and that all its actions 

flow from that. The eternal Russia school, taking a more historical 

view, regards Soviet policies as in continuation of Czarist and 

pre-Czarist Russian policies under a new, more dynamically 

ted regime. The truth seems to lie not so much between 

two extremes as in a proper appreciation of the nature of 

er politics. There are patterns or tendencies of behaviour 

n to all powers, regardless of their ideological structure. 

But the methods they employ, and the manner in which their 

individual representatives explain their behaviour, may vary 

much more, according to their ideology. The representative of 

one power may seck to justify an act of power politics apologetic- 

as necessary in the circumstances, while that of another will 
daim it arrogantly as right in itself. 

*The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia” by Max Beloff will 
not solve these problems, but it will provide more of the material 
for a solution than any book yet published in English. It is a 
work not of analysis but of that selective decumentation in which 
Chatham House specialises. The present volume covers the 

iod from 1929 to 1936 in no more than 261 pages, including an 
essential index—a notable feat of summarisation. The numerous 
footnotes are evidence of the vast amount of ground that has had 
to be covered. 

The period up to 1929 has been covered in other works, and 
has therefore been reserved by Chatham House for later treat- 
ment. During that period the Soviet Union was growing up, 
out of the nothingness of revolution and civil war, into power 
satus. By 1929 it was still “ peculiar,” but indubitably a power. 
The fact that de jure recognition was still withheld by a number 
of states, in and outside Europe, was an aftermath of revolution 
which did not much affect the general picture. More than half 
the volume under review is given to the 1933-6 period when the 
Soviet search for security against Hitler led it to join, and to play 
achallenging part in, the League of Nations . By 1936 the USSR 
was no longer a weak power. Its international prestige, which 
had not yet suffered the shock of the 1936 purge and treason trials, 
was at a high level, never to be reached again until the heroic 
days of Stalingrad raised it to a new peak. 

One point of detail—the habit of referring to powers as “ she” 
perpetuates the illusion that powers are like people, rational and 
moral. This is the source of much confusion in political judg- 
ments, and it is to be hoped that in a second edition Russia, 
Great Britain and the rest will be described uniformly as “ it.” 


The Seventh Age 


“The Real Lloyd George.’’ By A. J. Sylvester. Cassell and 
Company. 322 pages. 168s. 

Mr SyLvesterR, then a confidential shorthand writer in the Civil 

Service, first met Lloyd George in 1915. He became his confi- 

dential political secretary and remained with him until he died. 

He arrived at the peak of his career and he watched it decline. 

This book is a record of those years. 

It is not a good book. It is disconnected and not sufficiently 
selective ; there is far too much in it that is purely superficial. Yet 
it has its own fascination. It is about Lloyd George, and Lloyd 
George, even in the days of his decline, when he had ceased to 
be the leader of his nation and had become an old man incapable 
of making up his mind, never lost his power to fascinate and 
entrance. He had some quality of genius. Mr Sylvester believes 
this and there is sufficient evidence of it in this book to confirm it, 
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The powers that Lloyd George possessed were instinctive, not 
reasoned. He was a showman, with all a showman’s care for the 
detail that his public will see and contempt for that which it 
will not. He reacted.to people, not principles (and thus was 
unfortunate when he encountered Hitler): He needed success to 
make him believe that he could be successful. Above all he 
needed to be successful. When the spell was once broken, as 
it was with the collapse of his Coalition, he could never recapture 
it. He was a great tempest, turning some windmills, destroying 
some landmarks, wrecking a hostile armada, and leaving a legend 
behind him. 

Some of this is in Mr Sylvester’s book. The rest must wait 
for a biography yet to be written, a biography which will be 
the most difficult literary task of this century. 


Money Matters 


“The Gold Standard in Theory and Practice.’’ By R. G, 
ae Longmans Green and Company. 280 pages. 


“The Meaning of Money.’’ By Hartley Withers. John Murray. 
324 pages. 8s. 6d. 


THE reprinting in a revised and up-to-date form of these two 
prewar classics will be welcomed with relief by students, 
teachers and all those interested but frustrated individuals who 
once felt that they knew something about how the financial 
system worked but have since 1939 despairingly ceased to do so. 
Mr Hawtrey’s book is perhaps more interesting to the historian 
than to the student of current affairs, though the latter also will 
find it useful, and his account of the Bretton Woods institutions, 
set in perspective against such previous stabilising efforts as the 
Genoa Conference of 1922, is a valuable aid to understanding 
the present. Mr Withers’s inside view of City institutions, both 
in their day-to-day functioning and in their widét economic 
significance, is as invaluable as ever—more so, indeed, for he 
used to have competitors and now he has practically none. He 
is not, of course, merely a guide to City procedure ; he is also 
2 shrewd judge of, and cogent reasoner on, economic policy in 
general. One enormous gap, however, will strike the reader ; he 
inakes no mention whatever of the relationship between monetary 
and employment policy. Even if (as well he might) he had 
decided that his book would be pushed completely out of shape 
by any full discussion of that relationship, he might at least have 
pointed out its existence. A minor criticism is that revision has 
left here and there—particularly in Chapter XV—a confusion of 
tenses which makes it hard to tell whether any given statement 
refers to 1937 or to 1947. 


Shorter Notice 


“Blue Pencil Admiral.’’ By Rear-Admiral G. P. Thomson, 
Sampson Low. 216 pages. 15s, 


REAR-ADMIRAL THOMSON, rather to his surprise, was appointed 
to the press censorship section of the Ministry of Information at the 
outbreak of war and, again probably to his surprise, remained there as 
Chief Press Censor for the whole period of hostilities. It is generally 
agreed that Admiral Thomson made a good chief censor; his record 
in this book shows why. He was practical, ready to learn, 
willing to make decisions, to justify them and to stand by them, all of 
which are qualities proper to good admirals and good editors. Admiral 
Thomson must have enjoyed his job, in retrospect. He certainly 
saved many in Fleet Street from having a worse one. 
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THE POSTMAN 
WHO CARRIES A LIBRARY 


At any given moment there are thousands of individually chosen 
new books in the post addressed to members of The Times Book 
Club who are not within easy reach of one of the 24 London and 
Country branches of the Circulating Library. Write now for par- 
ticulars of the ‘ Guaranteed’ and ‘Ordinary’ subscription terms. 
The postman calls at your home at least once a day and, with 
little cost, you need never again be without a good book to read 


THE TIMES 


BOOK CLUB 
LIBRARY 
wwe EAD LIBRARY: 42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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VALUE AND CAPITAL 


An Inquiry into Some Fundamental Principles of 
Economic Theory 


By J. R. HICKS 
Second Edition 1946 
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Secrets of the 
“Big Four” 


For the first time a member of the 
“Big Four’ tells his story. Read 
“Speaking Frankly,” by James F. 
Byrnes, former U.S. Secretary of State, 
appearing in the European Edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, begin- 
ning Wednesday, October 15. 


cog 
On Sale Throughout Great Britain 


corh 





Order your copy TODAY through your local 
mews dealer, or for subscription details com- 
municate with SELWYN E. LEZARD, 


The Adelphi, Strand, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7685 


Herald es Tribune 


EUROPEAN EDITION 
PUBLISHED DAILY EXCEPT MONDAY 











What will Britain 
be like in 1955? 


Future’s fourth issue, compiled after an exten- 
sive study of social and economic trends by the 
Future research team, will be devoted to this 
absorbing theme. 


Future now invites you to participate in an 
Opinion survey on ten major factors affecting 
Britain’s standard of living in 1955. 


Prizes to the value of £200—including Ist Prize 
of £100—will be awarded to entrants whose 
answers are the best in the opinion of our 
research team. 


Place your order for a copy of the current issue 
of Future with entry form and make your own 
forecast. 

Future—6]- post paid—is obtainable 


through your regular newsagent or 
bopkseller* or dirett from 


Future 


Sla RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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You can telephone a cable just as you de an inland 
telegram. Just phone your nearest Cable and Wireles 
office or ask exchange for “Foreign Telegrams” nj 
dictate your message. 





VIA IMPERIAL 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, Londoa, WiC) 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 8494 
WHEN LETTERS AWAIT ATTENTION CABLES DEMAND iT 


C¥s-83 








ANNUITIES 


(Single lives : Last survivor : “ Capital-protected” : “ Capital- 
redemption”: Reversionary. Certain: Deferred, ete.) 
Owing to high income tax, coupled with a substantial fall in 
interest yields, the purchase of annuities has become attractive to 
an increasingly large number of people, particularly now that 
the capital invested in them can be safeguarded, wholly or partly, 
against loss due to premature death. The undersigned has 
specialised for many years in every kind of annuity issued by 
the various Insurance Companies (for all of which he acts 
impartially), and is in a position to advise on those giving the 

highest NET yield with complete safety. 
Descriptive Brochure, without obligation, to bona-fide applicants, 
H. A. OUTHWAITE, 
Assurance Broker, 


223, Artillery Mns.,S.W.1. - Phone: ABBey 5564 


Interviews by appointment, I to 4 p.m. 




















N NOVEMBER, 1946, we wanted an infra-red 
ray to examine through the Daltonian fog the 
true, undistorted mind of the market. So we invented 
the Confidence Indicator for this purpose, which it served 
tolerably well. Our invention possessed, however, other 
quite unexpected attributes. It seemed capable some 
times of forecasting secondary reversals of the market. 
Further, in May, 1947, it was announcing very clearly, 
in advance of the break in the market, that the six-year 
‘movement upward had ended. It is possible that we have 
here an investment tool of major importance; it 

certainly an instrument whose properties and uses 

serious students ef investment shonl@d examine. 


Write for particulars of our Services to 


INVESTMENT ' RESEARCH 


36 REGENT STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
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AMERICAN 
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SURVEY 





The Problems of Fating 


(From Our US 


HE immediate food problem with which the Anierican 

Government is very painfully struggling is how much grain 
the United States can export this year without causing domestic 
food prices to be at levels destructive to the economy and to 
the political situation. The export goal of the Department. of 
Agriculture has been 470 million bushels, the Cabinet com- 
mittee has suggested 570 milion bushels, and good international 
relations and humanitarianism both suggest more—Congress- 
man Taber's outrageous Berlin statement that he could find 
no one in Europe ill-fed to the contrary notwithstanding. Food 
prices are already dangerously high, with only about half of 
the Department of Agriculture’s programme accomplished— 
dangerously high for future economic stability and dangerously 
high for the fate of whichever political party is tagged with the 
blame in next year’s election. And dangerously high for foreign 
relations, though the effect of American prices abroad is often 
exaggerated, since so large a proportion of food is obtained at 
prices having no relation to those here. The level of prices 
received by farmers on September 15th was 18 per cent above 
a year ago, 22 per cent above the highest point reached after 
the first war, and 286 per cent of the 1910-1914 average. 

In this situation, President Truman has appointed a Citizens’ 
Committee headed by Mr Luckman to devise a programme, and, 
working with other governmental groups, to get it into effect. 
Discussions of what the programme may.contain. when it is 
formulated cover a wide range of subjects. Emphasis will 
almost certainly be given to less waste of food, and this has 
decided potentialities, as one bushel saved per head would 
make an enormous difference. The programme may not go so 
far as Mr Taft’s thoroughly. valid but politically inept sug- 
gestion that the American people should eat less. It will almost 
certainly include substantial efforts to curb the feeding of grain, 
especially of wheat, to livestock ; the threat here to supplies and 
prices is very great owing to the short corn crop and the very 
high prices and great demand for meat. A programme to 
curtail the use of grain by the distillers is already under way. 
And efforts are also under way to curtail speculation, with 
the Chicago and other main exchanges agreeing to a new 
vatiable scale of margin requirements. Export controls will 
also be tightened. 

Whether these moves will be sufficient remains to be seen. 
Voluntary efforts, including the late Newburyport plan, have 
a scant record of success. This doubt has led some people to 
urge the reimposition of price controls and rationing, at least 
for certain items. But quite aside from political doubts, based 
On grounds both of domestic and of international relations, there 
i$ a very great question whether price control and rationing 
would work. The hypothetical case for them is very strong. 
but planners are learning, as physical scientists long ago learned, 
that what goes well on paper too often goes very badly in life. 

great risk of price controls and rationing now is that they 
Would reinstitute the black market in meats at once and on a 
ge scale, and result in more, not less, feeding of grains to 


But while the immediate task is to obtain 100 million bushels 
®t more without inordinate price dislocation, the food problem 
very long and complicated roots. The problem is not one 
small production, for total food and agricultural. output in 
the United States this year. will be 35 per cent to 40 per cent 
above prewar and, despite the short maize crop, only a very 
litle below cach of the past two years. What is happening is 
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enormously high consumption in this couutry as the adjoining 
tables, taken from a Congressional document, show. And 
within this apparent consumption there is undoubtedly much 
waste and not a little literal. overeating. And the real. root 
of this is in turn, inflation. The enormous and still expanding 
money supply overruns even the greatly enlarged production. 
And it is not foreign demand, for exports take only about 7 per 
cent of agricuftural ourput and only about 83 per cent of those 
types of production which are exported, 

But agricultural policy has made its own contributions to the 
present plight. During control days it established price relation- 
ships which encouraged the feeding of grain to livestock and 
depleted storage supplies, so that this year’s short maize crop 
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was the more serious. Last year it lead to government purchase 
and destruction of vast amounts of potatoes in price-support 
operations, instead of letting prices go down to increase con- 
sumption of a plentiful and cheap food ; this was coupled with 
official efforts (successful) to reduce potato acreage this year. 
Consequently, now potatoes, which might otherwise be a real 
boon to those who are being squeezed by high prices, are scarce 
and expensive. In the same far from beneficent way, eggs 
were bought and made unusable last year and pos produc- 
tion discouraged. Now poultry is scarcer than last year (as the 
table shows) and eggs almost no greater. And with scarcer and 
dearer potatoes, eggs and poultry, consumption is turned even 
more to meats, to the impairment of the consumer’s budget and 
the curtailment of grains. : 


The United States is not, af course, the only nation whose 
food problem has been grievously aggravated by monetary 
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management and agricultural policy. The Paris report of the 
sixteen nations to Secretary Marshall is fluent on the former 
subject and the great reduction in French wheat acreage this 
year as a result of price policies is a classic example of the latter. 
It is the terrible misfortune of Europe and the world that, in 
addition to this vast human mishandling in the United States 
and abroad, the weather also reduced output. 


American Notes 


An RFC for Europe ? 


The President’s decision to play a waiting game with 
Congress on stop-gap aid is viewed more charitably and more 
hopefully in the United States than was possible in the first days 
of indignant disappointment. Without minimising the dangers 
of delay, it is felt that to call a special session without first 
securing the agreement of the Foreign Affairs and Appropriations 
Committees would be even more risky than the gamble that 
Congress will, by December, see the light unaided. Mr Roosevelt 
himself fully appreciated the dangers of getting too far ahead of 
public opinion, under political conditions never as awkward and 
explosive as those which confront his successor. 

It is possible—as is argued in a later note—that by the time 
the Marshall plan is in operation the peak of the American 
inflation, which mops up all surpluses, may have subsided. For 
the moment, however, the realisation reached by the Harriman 
committee, that in many directions an effective scheme of aid 
will require the institution of relative priorities between 
European needs and American demands, foreshadows not only 
a lengthening of Congressional debate, but the creation of some 
new agency to.act as permanent arbiter. Mr Winthrop Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, in a speech last week, 
called for a Reconstruction Finance Corporation for Europe to 
handle this winter’s relief appropriations as well as the longer- 
term programme. In his view such a corporation should be 
completely non-partisan and expert; it should have wide dis- 
cretionary powers within the limits set by Congress and also be 
subject to Congressional review. The Corporation would not 
only have the power to determine how much and what kind of 
aid was to be granted to each area, but to negotiate agreements 
concerning measures of self-help to be taken by the recipient 
countries. Foremost among such aims should be the dis- 
couragement of inflationary trends abroad. The pressure on 
American prices should be relieved by abandoning the depression- 
minded demand that all funds should be spent in the United 
States and all goods carried in American ships. 

The creation of such a corporation would satisfy the demand 
for more vigilant administration of American loans ; it would also 
meet the criticism that funds voted by a Republican Congress 
were to be administered through a Democratic Administration 
through a multiplicity of agencies not really fitted for the task. 
President Truman is so evidently determined not to go any faster 
than the whole bi-partisan convoys, that he might weli welcome 
a scheme which would permit the appointment of Congressmen 
and outside experts, and thus tie the opposition firmly to the 
Marshall plan. 

* ra * 


Industry’s Cupboard 


The more closely that European needs are examined in rela- 
tion to the estimates which followed from the Paris Conference, 
and in relation to prevailing US demand, the more pessimistic do 
most American trade experts seem to become, Beginning with 
such purely technical problems as differences in measurement and 
specifications, which can delay, bur can scarcely obstruct urgently 
needed shipments abroad, the list of import requirements has 
aroused anew the Lend-lease controversy concerning the avail- 
ability of exported goods and materials for re-export from the 








**AMERICAN SURVEY’’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent "’ or ‘‘ From A Correspondent in Ohio "’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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receiving nation, and on the broader issue, the argument over 
domestic supplies. . 

In terms of foodstuffs, and more especially grains, this concery 
rests upon a very solid foundation. President Truman’s ; 
for “wasting less” may well-be spectacular, but it is scarcely 
likely to bring the very substantial economies which are 
just as much because of the uncertainty of future crop yields ag 
because of the precise pressure of European and other d ; 
in 1947-48. Similarly, it is argued, the shortage of steel may be 
a basic obstacle to full assistance under a Marshall programme, 
the argument being that demand this year, in terms of finished 
steel products, will be from four to seven million net tons above 
supply. A similar gap is noted over a much wider list. For this 
reason, quite authoritative observers are now solemnly review; 
the controls which could be devised by an Administration acting 
under “ emergency conditions.” 

Continuance of the domestic demand for industrial products 
at the peak all through 1948 is by no means assured. Notes in 
these columns over recent weeks have contained details which 
show quite clearly that, while exports have exerted a formidable 
marginal pressure on price levels within recent months, they have 
not assumed unwieldy proportions in relation to domestic 
demand. This is borne out by a recent survey undertaken by 
the Office of International Trade which reveals that very few 
industries show any exceptional gains in overseas shipments when 
measured against current output. Over a wide list of machi 
manufactures, for example, the only group to export more than 
1o per cent of current output in the first half of 1947 was ‘the 
machine tool industry, with 42 per cent. But this industry has 
always enjoyed large export markets, and was in 1939 expotting 
an even larger percentage. After the tremendous retooling effort 
of recent years by American industry, it is now said to be “ capable 
of meeting every home and foreign demand.” Indeed, the 
industry’s leaders are now complaining that dollar shortage is 
hampering markets. One other industry which has shown a 
tremendous gain in export volume has been that for freight cars, 
where 41 per cent of 1947 output has so far gone abroad, against 
a negligible foreign shipment in 1939. The gains here are due 
in the main to heavy French orders, built to specifications given 
more than two years ago, and now largely complete. 


* * * 


The Domestic Picture 


It has never seemed possibie that Congress would meet 
European and foreign pleas for assistance on a scale that would 
sustain exports at the peak levels of 1947, and current reports 
suggest that such a result is even more unlikely to-day. Stop- 
gap aid, or a full Marshall programme, will no doubt cushion any 
setback which occurs, but it can scarcely stay a recession springing 
from domestic sources. It is interesting, therefore, to examine 
supply in relation to 1935-39 over many of the items upon which 
Europe is now placing emphasis :— 


Pre-wart ¢ 
Average 1938 1946 
Automobile trucks (000’s) ......... 709 488 1,20 
Electrical motors and generators 
(895G0= 100) 2.6 sci ks. COUN. 100 66 416 
Farm equipment ($000’s).......... 425 444 Tal 
Machinery production (1937-9= 100) 100 on 240 
Foundry equipment (1937-9)....... 100 44 
Pumps and steam power mechanism 
(S.milien) cccinsunbeoidotebos 1,300 ses 3,100 
AOE cis tinahanlbnainiiaines 295 272 6%” 
I ee 38,200 16,470 41,20 
Steel output (000’s net tons) ....... 46,700 32,400 684,500 
Fertilisers (000’s tons) ............ 7,400 7,500 17,000 
Crude oil (million barrels) ......... 1,170 1,213 1,733 
Motor fuel (million barrels) ........ 550 570 716, 
Fuel oil (million barrels)........... 430 447 ny 
Bitumous coal (million tons)....... 400 350 600 


* Or latest available rate. 1935-9 unless otherwise stated. 


Any precise forecast of domestic demand is at this stage @ 
quite impossible task, and comparisons are complicated by the 
fact that a deficiency in capacity was undoubtedly developing 
throughout the whole of the thirties in relation to any 
approaching the full employment of labour and resources and by 
the fact that some of to-day’s demand no doubt represents a2 
effort to regain the ground then lost, apart from meeting exit 
ordinary post-war demands. i 

But there can be no doubt of the extremely high level of cursett 
domestic demand. And however powerful may be the longet 
term forces affecting industry, it seems at least fo 
suggest that the present phase of an intense industrial effort my 
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This line of argument does not, of course, suggest that jin the 
near future the world will be confronted with a United States 
bewildered by a complete collapse of the sellers’ marker and 
by an overwhelming need for exports to sustain prosperity. In 
some items there is bound to be a continuing shortage. Nitro- 
genous fertilisers, for example, are even now under rigid export 
contro] and look like continuing to be scarce for a Jong way ahead. 
And other items, such as freight cars, mine machinery, rail equip- 
ment and some farm machinery, may not react very quickly to 
any sharp fall in earnings prospects, simply because consumers 
are now financially much stronger than in prewar years and have 
large deficiencies to meet even by comparison with relatively 
“normal” years. But it is by no means difficult to imagine a 
very appreciable change within a very short space—it is not 
difficult, for example, 10 imagine a level of business at which the 
demand for steel ingots would be no higher than, say, 70 million 
tons. Such a change would not only simplify to a most en- 
couraging extent any allocation problems before which Washington 
now stands in dread. it would no doubt bring a decided, if not 
decisive, change in the temper of many Congressmen. Unfor- 
tunately, it would probably be too late to affect the prospect 
of stop-gap aid. 

* *x x 


Reserve Board Warning 


For the immediate future, there are widespread rumours 
that the Truman Cabinet will press for revival of the Second 
War Powers Act, which lapsed at the end of 1946, and of direct 
price controls on certain basic raw materials, with perhaps, fixed 
prices for grains and other foodstuffs. Such moves, however, 
would arouse intense political antagonisms, and the Administra- 
tion is altogether unlikely to move fast or far unless and until 
Congress gives a solid indication of the eventual line-up on the 
Marshall proposals. It is more probable that an attempt will 
be made to extend export controls under present powers—steel 
export regulations are tightening almost daily—and some assis- 
tance may be given both by the State and Commerce Departments 
which, under limited priority authorities, may certify that 
individual export items are both vital to foreign consumers, and 
that sh.pments will not damage the domestic economy, 

At this stage, however, political sentiment towards the 
reimposition of drastic controls finds an ample reflection in a 
recent statement by Mr Chester Bowles who, as Price Adminis- 
trator, last year struggled to retain ineffective price control powers 
until the moment that Congress refused absolutely to continue 
the game. Mr Bowles says that all recent clamour for price 
controls is quite unrealistic and “the task of restoring proper 
balance by arbitrary government action within a reasonable period 
has become quite impossible.” 

In the absence of direct controls, there is a growing demand 
for a much sterner monetary policy to replace the timid steps 
by which the Treasury has sought recently to harden short-term 
money rates and prevent the further “monetisation of debt.” 
Here again, however, there are no signs of drastic action, and 
the situation has prompted an unusually forceful speech by 
Mr Marriner Eccles, the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Reserve Board has pressed consistently for rigid controls 
on member bank credit, but the proposals have never reached 
Congress, which is now strongly opposed to an extension of the 
Reserve Board’s powers, and which recently showed its distrust of 
that institution by the removal of its remaining authdérity over 
consumer credits. 

Mr Eccles, in reviving the demand for further powers of 
control says that “economic collapse” must follow from the 
continuance of recent price movements, and that the sooner the 
United States faces a sharp readjustment, the “ better it wii] be 
for the nation and the world.” He contrasts a postwar figure 
of $16.5 billion for aid to foreign countries, with $25 billion spent 
on the services, and declares that it might be better to place 
spending “to maintain peace” above spending “to prepare for 
the next war.” He also wants rationing—thongh again only if 
voluntary action fails—and a return to other direct controls. 

The Reserve Board’s warning follows a new burst of expansion 
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in bank loans, assisted by easier credit conditions which haye 
followed from substantial gold imports. But while many believe 
that they indicate a new wave of expansionist pressure which may 
last through until the Spring, they are also widely regarded ag 
a culminating phase in the present industrial boom. Mr Eccles 
is unlikely to secure any extension of Reserve Board powers. 


* * x 


The Eisenhower Boom 


The routine political round-ups of Senator Taft and 
Dewey have been dimmed by the bright new star of the Eisen. 
hower boom. A Gallup poll pitting General Eisenhower against 
Mr Truman is both recognition and confirmation of his popularity, 
Of those questioned, 48 per cent would vote for the 
running as Republican candidate, and 39 per cent for Mr Truman 
as the Democratic candidate. The sensational result of this and 
other recent polls is that General Eisenhower emerges as the 
Republican candidate who, if the election were taken today, 
could defeat the President. 

Such a poll is, as President Roosevelt used to say, deci 
“iffy.” The Eisenhower boom is being stage-managed by in. 
fluential Republicans like Mr Landon, the candidate of 1936 and 
former governor of Kansas, and Mr Roy Roberts, of the Kansas 
City Star ; but the average voter is still mystified whether General 
Eisenhower is a Republican or a Democrat. It is far from certain 
that he would consent to run, though he has never taken the 
opportunity of quoting General Sherman’s famous “ if nominated, 
I shall not accept ; if elected, I shall refuse to serve.” 

On other scores it would be wrong to give too great a weight 
to such a poll. Much of General Eisenhower’s strength may be 
due to the very fact that he is still above the party battle. 
Among the Democrats polled, 27 per cent said they would prefer 
General Eisenhower to Mr Truman. But many of these would 
cross a real party line with much greater reluctance than the 
imaginary one drawn by Dr Gallup. The Institute of Public 
Opinion itself points out that in the past samples of party affilie- 
tion have proved a sounder basis for forecasts than the ephemeral 
showing of individual candidates. 

The latest test of this kind put Democratic strength at §§ per 
cent of the total and Republican support at 45 per cent. In this 
fact lies the only hope that the leaders of the Republican party 
may be led to accept an independent of great personal prestige, 
however reluctant they might be to fasten their wagon to five 
Stars uncharted in their political course. They still remember 
with distaste the Willkie victory at the 1940 convention. The 
Eisenhower boom has come too early to make a repetition of the 
Willkie eleventh-hour strategy possible. There are more than 
six months ahead in which the Eisenhower candidacy will be tested 
to see whether it is boom or bubble. 


Shorter Notes 


The seasonal peak of employment has recently tested a civilian 
labour force which has remained above the sixty million level 
for many months. Though unemployment remained nominally 
above the two million mark in August, employers in many key 
industrial centres are now reporting extremely tight conditions, 
with numerous plants. forced to curtail output to some degret, 
and with many local authorities forced to curtail publicity 
programmes designed to encourage new factory development 


Mr Beardsley Ruml, famous as the author of the American 
pay-as-you-go plan of taxation, has produced another Rum! plat. 
This is to finance the productive loans contemplated under the 
Marshall plan—estimated at about $5 billion—by the sale of 
savings bonds. This scheme would have the advantage of drawing 
off purchasing power, making taxes lower, and not taxing those 
who cannot afford to contribute to European aid. Like 
Truman’s plan for voluntary rationing, it seems to have evely 
merit except that of certainly producing the wheat—or in this 


case, the cash. 
* 


Senator McGrath of Rhode Island, has been appointed to take 
Mr Hannegan’s place as director of the Democratic National 
Committee and, the Democrats hope, the architect of victory 
in 1948. Mr Hannegan was a convinced exponent of the view 


and he alienated many conservative 
Senator McGrath has held the Truman line, and he is acceptable 
to labour. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Comintern to Cominform 


(From a Correspondent) 


“ft CHANGE, but I cannot die. . I silently laugh at my 
own cenotaph.” Thus the ghost of the Comintern which was 
laid in Moscow four years ago reappeared in Warsaw last week ; 
and the western world is once again haunted by it. Reports on 
the reappearance have filled the columns of the press and pro- 
duced a spate of anxious speculation and grave comment. What 
sounds like a ghost story is in fact a serious political event. 
What has happened in Warsaw? Delegates of nine Communist 
parties met in conference and decided to set up a permanent 
International Information Bureau which is to function in Belgrade. 
The nine parties were those of Russia and of the countries of the 
Russian sphere. Western Europe was represented only by the 
Communist parties of France and Italy. Mr Zhdanov, member 
of the Politbureau of the Soviet Communist Party, made a report 
on the international situation, after which the conference passed 
aresolution in which it explained the motives that impelled it to 
set up the International Bureau. The declaration can hardly be 
said to contain any sensational features. It merely sums up the 
stock arguments of Communist propaganda which have become 
familiar in the course of the last year or so. It emphasises the 
new alignment of international forces that has developed since the 
war and the opposition of two “ political lines”: 
At one extreme the policy of the USSR and the democratic 
countries, aimed at disrupting imperialism and _ consolidating 
democracy ; at the other extreme the policy of the USA and Britain, 
aimed at strengthening imperialism and strangling democracy. 
The setting up of the new organisation is explicity treated as a 
counter to the recent campaign against the USSR and the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, a campaign which is “ reinforced by the 
threats of a new war on the part of the most zealous imperialist 
politicians in the USA and Britain.” It is in this context that 
the leaders of Right wing Socialism, especially those of Britain 
and France, have been singled out for attack, on the ground that 

they by their grovelling and servility are facilitating the task of 

American capital, provoking its exactions and pushing their own 

countries on to the road of vassal dependence on the United States. 
The task of the parties associated in the International Bureau is 
to organise the defence of peace and resist the war psychosis which 
is fostered in order to intimidate those “ with weak nerves and 
the waverers ” in the ranks of the “ new democracies.” The Com- 
munist parties warn the world against the making of concessions 
to the war-like trend of United States’ foreign policy since, in 
their view, such concessions no longer serve any purpose ; instead 
of facilitating agreement, they merely stimulate the aggressiveness 
of American imperialism. 


War of Nerves 


All the i’s in the statement have been dotted ; and nothing has 
been written between the lines. The call for strong nerves vts-d- 
vis the “ anti-communist crusade ” has been the most significant 
motif of the declaration and suggests that the Communist move 
Ought to be regarded as an incident in the present “cold war” 
of nerves between east and west. It is an old truism that in such 
awar the side with stronger nerves is most likely to win ; and the 

ict bloc is out to demonstrate that it possesses that strategic 
advantage. The mere hint of a revival of the Comintern, in one 
form or another, was certain to be taken as a provocation or a 
challenge by the Western Powers—this much, at least, must have 
clear in advance to the initiators of the Warsaw conference. 
Yet the awareness of this did not prevent them from making the 
move. On the contrary, probably the hint of the revival of the 
intern was thrown out precisely because of its provocative 
tions. Moscow seems to say: “If you mean to put our 
nerves to a test and if you look for the signs of our weakening— 
then we shall show you the signs of our militant self- 
; If it pleases you to indulge in an anti-Communist 
Ctusade, then we shall give you something to crusade against. . . 
In the light of this, the rump Comintern is Moscow’s direct 
answer to the Truman doctrine. 


It may be said that the event has no significance at all ; that 
the Communist parties have anyhow been acting on Russian 
orders ; and that the disbandment of the Comintern in 1943 was 
never meant to be more than an empty pretence. However, the 
problem has hardly been as simple as that. In the light of the 
Comintern’s history, it appears almost certain that its disbandment 
In 1943 was not originally meant to be only a tactical trick. It 
was rather the natural epilogue to a long process in the course of 
which the Comintern had been withering away. Mr Stalin then 
seemed to have made a sincere attempt to rid his regime of one 
of the legacies left over from the Leninist period, a legacy which 
he found embarrassing but which he could not, because of the 
traditions of his regime, give up under normal pre-war circum- 
stances, 

Stalin and the Comintern 


The Comintern was founded in 1919, when the Soviet leaders 
of those days, Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin and others, 
banked on imminent world revolution. Unlike the Second Inter- 
national, the Third International was not to be a loose association 
of fraternal parties, but a single militant world party, whose 
national branches were to work under a unified strategic leader- 
ship. As the hopes for world revolution gradually faded, the 
role of the Comintern steadily declined, until] in the thirties the 
once dreaded organisation was little more than a meek and more 
or less insignificant auxiliary of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
Throughout the 24 years of its existence the Comintern held seven 
Congresses, at which its political line was formulated. Five of 
these Congresses were held in the first six years of its existence, 
1919-1925, before Mr Stalin’s ascendancy to undisputed power. 
The statutes of the Comintern provided for a Congress to be held 
every year. Yet, in the next 18 years, under Stalin’s leadership, 
the Comintern held only two Congresses, in 1928 and in 1936. 
The stronger the Stalinist isolationist mentality grew in Russia, 
the more did Russia shut itself off not only from the outside 
world at large but even from foreign Communism. The decisive 
reason why the Comintern was not disbanded before 1943 was 
that the institution had been of Lenin’s own making ; and its 
formal dissolution would then have seemed to offend against the 
official Leninist cult. Extraordinary circumstances were needed— 
a state of emergency and the wartime upsurge of nationalist Rus- 
sion traditionalism—for the coup de grace to be delivered to the 
International. 

The moment chosen for this was highly significant. It was 
May, 1943. The battle of Stalingrad had been victoriously con- 
cluded, and it was followed by a series of sweeping and successful 
Russian offensives. The tide of war had definitely turned in 
Russia’s favour. Mr Stalin’s motive in disbanding the Comintern 
could not possibly have been his desire to secure military assist- 
ance from the western Allies, as is sometimes suggested now. If 
that had been his motive, it would have been more natural for 
him to dissolve the Comintern much earlier, in 1941 and 1942, 
when Russia’s military situation was most critical and before the 
great alliance of the war was firmly established. It is nevertheless 
true that the disbandment of the Comintern was ordered with an 
eye to the Western Allies. That was the moment when the mind 
of all Allied leaders was beginning to turn to the issues of the 
future peace settlement; and Mr Stalin hoped that his gesture 
would facilitate the working out of an agreed settlement. The 
present partial revival of the Comintern is a measure of the extent 
to which this hope has been dashed. Thus it is in a sense a 
gesture of frustration. Yet nobody who has had an inkling of 
Mr Stalin’s profound contempt for the old Comintern will suspect 
him of much enthusiasm for the new Information Bureau. If he 
has given his blessings to it, he has certainly done so contre caeur, 
in the belief that the Truman doctrine leaves him no alternative 
but to try to reassemble the old instrument of ideological warfare. 

In spite of its provocative implications, the initiators of the 
Warsew confesence: have: bees cusiously caneful-oc:e0:seamageens) 
certain limits of provocation. The statement of the nine 
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munist parties, for all its customary abusive verbiage, has refrained 
from expounding any offensive policies. It is fortiter in modo, 
mediocriter in re. Its avowed purpose is defensive, It is to rally 
“ forces that will remain staunch and firm in the defence of peace,” 
and to create a barrier against increasing American pressure. The 
declaration contains not a single appeal for revolutionary action 
and not a single call for class warfare in the traditional Gomintern 
style, although in view of the very great strength of the French 
and Italian Communist parties such appeals might have been effec- 
tive. By any normal Communist standards, an utterance of that 
sort would be thought mild. 

The same curious combination of offensiveness and of an anxiety 
not to be offensive can be seen in the organisational side of the 
Warsaw Conference. The absence, for instance, from that con- 
ference of any representative of the Greek Communist party sheds 
light on the cautiousness with which the venture appears to have 
been planned. The Greek Communist party is the only branch 
of the European Communist movement at present engaged in a 
civil war. It would have been quite normal for any international 
Communist gathering, taking place now, to invite the Greeks and 
acclaim them as the heroes of the day. (During the civil war 
in Spain Dolores Ibaruri was hailed in Moscow, without any 
inhibition.) What has prevented the Greeks from attending is 
probably the anxiety of Russia, Jugoslavia and Poland not to add 
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fuel to the controversy over Greece in the United Nations, 
It is for similar tactical reasons that the Communist 

the Socialist Unity Party of Germany was not invited either. 

was the other party embattled in civil war, the Chinese Com. 
munist Party, represented in Warsaw. Unlike the Comintern, the 
new organisation has so far not been universal but purely Euro. 


pean. 
«“ International Letter Box ’’ 


The new organisation has assumed the modest name of an 
Information Bureau in order to stress that it is not a real Inter. 
national with rigid discipline and centralised leadership 
it may be the forerunner of a real International. The irony ¢ 
this circumstance will be grasped if one remembers the Commu. 
nists’ sneers at the Stecond International, which, precisely because 
it did not effectively direct the activities of its members but mer 
kept a sort of an information bureau for them, was ridiculed as the 
international “ letter box” for the various Socialist parties of the 
world. Even more eloquent in its way is the fact that Moscow js 
not to be the seat of the Bureau, undoubtedly because the Soviet 
Government does not want to burden itself with the full responsi. 
bility for its day-to-day activities. Thus the centre of the Stalin 
Church has now been moved from Moscow, the Third Rome, to 
Belgrade—a second Avignon ? 


The Politics of Western Germany 


(By a Correspondent 


W ITHIN a few weeks the four Foreign Ministers will go to 
London for a last attempt at reaching a unified setthement 
for this unhappy country. Unless they succeed to an extent far 
beyond the present dreams of British and American military 
government—and, one cannot help suspecting, far beyond their 
present intentions—those responsible for the combined zones will 
proceed with the establishment of a state of western Germany— 
with or without the French zone—having its capital in Frankfurt 
on the Main. German party leaders are now busy plotting the 
likely outlines of this new member of the European community. 

German calculations have changed a great deal since the end 
of the war. The two great certainties that the invading allies 
would; impose their will and that their will was democracy no 
longer stand so clear and high upon the political horizon. If at 
the end of the war the German people were prepared to receive 
presented, they were probably so no longer. In the western zones, 
the blessings of democracy in whatever alien form they might be 
at least, there are signs that many energetic and intelligent Germans 
have begun to see the road to their salvation along lines specifically 
German—and not necessarily democratic. 

The reason for this is not hard to see. Each of the occupying 
powers—except, perhaps, the French—has attempted to repro- 
duce a German administration in the likeness of its own image. 
Where the image is sharp and clear, as in the Soviet and French 
zones, the reproduction is easily recognisable. Both the French 
and the Russians have been consistent and coherent. They have 
carried out their policies. But with the British and American 
zones the image has been far less sure, and the reproduction shows 
signs of touching and retouching until it has almost ceased to 
have recognisable shape and content. The Americans wanted to 
reproduce the American way of life, and the British a kind of 
liberal social democracy ; and even if any two or three people 
gathered together could be got to sign a simple definition of 
either, it is likely that some entirely new brand of German would 
have to be invented to understand the definition. In fact, of 
course, neither military government has been consistent with 
itself. The Americans, more empirical by nature and less 
wedded to doctrine by government, have far outrun the British 
in simple contradiction, so that Germans in the American zone 
now understand that, by and large, their first and only duty is to 
cause no trouble, feed themselves without a riot, and gez on with 
the business of living in any way they can. It would be rash to 
suppose that this must lead in the direction of democracy, much 
less of the American way of life. 

The British have done a good deal better than this, for they 
have had longer intervals of lucidity, a stronger, more efficient and 
perhaps more conscientious control commission, and problems so 
tough as to enforce intelligent solutions. But on consistency the 
record is the same. Even supposing the Germans were capable 
of acting as liberal social democrats—and there is no precedent 
for suggesting that they could—the encouragement of social 


recently in Germany) 


democracy must have called for a control commission which both 
understood and wanted this development. It is no fair criticism 
of the present Control Commission to say that 90 per cent of 
its members have no intention of hastening the Germans towards 
this Fabian state of grace. They dislike intensely the efforts to 
that end now being made at home, and for the life of them they 
cannot see why “their” Germany should be subjected to a 
similar fate. No great statements of policy by visiting Ministers 
or commanders can alter this. There has been nothing to stop 
the British from introducing long ago all those reforms pro- 
claimed necessary by Labour leaders: land reform, the transfer 
of basic industries to public ownership, removal of important 
nazis or Right-wing nationalists from key positions, decartellisa- 
tion of the big monopolies. Two and a half years after the end 
of the war none of these has been done, or done decisively, and 
few of them have now any hope of being done. American officials 
grow savagely indignant when they find that the British begin 


to blame them for this. Why haven’t you got on with it, they | 


ask, if you’re so keen sbout it? The answer, of course, is that 
the commission as a whole is not keen about it, and the govern- 
ment at home has been content to let things lie. 


Readjusting Their Position 


Gradually German politicians have come to understand the 
nature and the depth of these uncertainties. They may not under- 
stand why the British failed to grow fat upon victory, but 
they see the consequences clearly enough. How carefully they 
are likely to watch the latent interplay of British and American 
rivalries is shown by Dr Schumacher’s acceptance of an invitation 
to the United States by the American Federation of Labour. Dr 
Schumacher is a good enough politician to know that the com- 
promising effect of such an invitation—for the reputation of the 
A F of L is well known to Left-wing Germany—could be accepted 
only against the promise of large and positive returns. With the 
whip hand for the combined zones passing ro Washington, it 1 
absolutely vital for the German Social Democrats to readjust theit 
position—just as it is vital for the Arnericans to thread another 
string to their bow besides the Christian Democrats. The resig- 
nation of the Social Democrat Ministers from the Bavaman 
Government is another evidence of new-found confidence. In 
Bavaria the Christian Democrats have 104 seats in the 
out of a total of 180 and the Social Democrats only 54. Hitherto 
the Social Democrats have been happy to accept a coalition m 
which they had only seven ministries against the CDU’s 15. Now 
they want more. 

The second great lesson now being drawn from British and 
American examples in Germany is that the business of the 
majority parties in the west—the Social Democrats and the 
Christian is to present a solid and aggressive front 


against “reaction to the right or to the left.” Since reaction 0 


the right was beheaded by the internment of a large number of 
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TesTED and treasured by millions throughout 
the world, here is the incomparable Parker “51.” 

Touch point to paper and it writes unfailingly 
—the patented ink-trap maintains an even flow. 
The unique tubular nib of 14-ct. gold is hooded 
against dirt and damage. Fused to its tip is a 
ball of osrniridium, micro-polished to jewel- 
smoothness. 


The gleaming Lustraloy cap slips on securely 
without twisting. The patented filler is hidden 


13 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


within the barrel. 


In Black, Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and 
Cordovan Brown. 62/6 (plus tax 13/11). 


Plunge in Wool 


As the temperature in and around 
Throgmorton Street gets chillier and 
chillier, brokers and even investors are 
becoming aware that the only thing to 
do is to plunge heavily into wool. As 
usual we have some of the warmest and 
softest—all wool pullover vests with half 
sleeves are 14/5 a medium size. Buttoned 
vests with half or long sleeves are a little 
extra. Wool buttoned trunks are 14/10 
and we have some long pants that are 
as warm as they’re long, 16/10. All 
prices quoted vary according to size. 
Also on the agenda are — gloves, 
unlined from 9/3, lined from 23/9 — 
mufflers from 8/9. 


AUSTIN REED’S 


Telephone : Holborn 5631 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, 
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Build, [ 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT tONDON’S GATEWAY 


THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It-as well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive and up to date. 





FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
including cranes up to 40 ton lift, 
pipe lines, etc. 


. The Estate engincering staff can 

MAINTENANCE AND submit building schemes, erect 
REPAIR SHOPS “ 

‘ your factory (on lease if you 

ENGINEERING AND wish) and undertake plant 


BUILDING SERVICES . @ > 
° fabrication, installation and 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS maintenance. 
ANO SIDINGS 


wa awosos DAGENHAM DOCK 
ee ge CS ESTATE 
Apply for illustrated leaflet “* B 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C3 
Telephone : Royal 3171 








NO 
FIRE RISK 


One of the principal 
solvents used by dry 
cleaners, engineers and 
rubber manufacturers is 

Carbon Tetrachloride. 
This has the valuable property of being non-inflammable 
— indeed to such a degree that it is also used as a fire 
extinguisher. It is one of many industrial chemicals made 
by Albright & Wilson. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 







LTD 





- - a meteor flashed to earth 
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THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 
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From this heaven-sent nickel-bearing iron the 
warriors ofancient China fashioned their “ invincible 
swords.” Fifty centuries were to pass before men 
learned to isolate nickel : the story of its refining is 
largely the story of the Mond Nickel Company, 
Without its background of research and enquiry 
you would not to-day enjoy the many contributions 
which nickel makes to your car, and to the manu- 
facture of your food, your shoes and scores of other 
things you use every day. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 








A POWER BEHIND 


BRITAIN’S. DRIVE 





ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Generating Plant for Steam, Water or Oil Power * Sub-Stations 
and Converting Plant - Transmission Systems, Transformers, 
Switchgear and Control ~ Electric Traction and Transport 
Industrial Electrification - Welding Equipment - 


The English Electric Company Ltd. Works at: 
Stafford, Preston, , Bradford, Live ‘ 
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Nazis, and even former Right-wing Nationalists like Dr Schlange- 
Schoeningen, British nominee for food administration, are careful 
to play down their past, this means joint action against the 
Camis. fF ee ey LEE 

It is against this backgrougd that the parliament of Frankfurt 
will come together. “Ifthe 
of western Germany, the lion’s share of influence will go to the 
Christian Democrats, since they hold eleven ministries out. of 
the 25 which compose the three governments of that zone. It is 
even possible that the Christian Democrats would have an absolute 
majority in the Frankfurt parliament-ewith the’ Right wing of the 

in strong ascendancy—and it may be\that Dr Adenauer, 
the likely leader of this great party, will want to try his hand at 
single-party government. If the Americans listen to Dr 
r—and the political situation in the Ruhr will make 
this obligatory—they wall encourage a cenire coalition without 
the Liberals (whe, with a number of splinter separatist parties, 
form the present German Right wing) but also, of course, without 
the Communists. By the same token they will probably choose 
to forget some of their insistence or “ states’ rights.” The govern- 
ment which may be expected to emerge will bear an unpleasant 
resemblance to the coalition governments under which the Weimar 
Republic slid nervelessly into dictatorship. 

The policies upon which this unhappy parliament will join issue 
will not necessarily be those of good government and efficient 
administration so dear to the occupying Powers. It may be 
wrong to look up the record of Stresemann and guess that 
Schumacher or another will blackmail the British and Americans 
jnto one concession after another in order to avert this or that 
supposed disaster. But it is as plain as a pikestaff that the one 
issue upon which no German party can afford to show weakness 
is the primary duty of reuniting eastern with western Geimany. 
Federalist tendencies within the CDU may be expected to prove 
no barrier against the pressure for all-German unity and for 
rescuing from isolation the great segment of the party left in 
the eastern zone. The Social Democrats will act at their peril 
if they allow a monopoly of patriotism to be seized and openly 
defended by the Communists. In the eastern zone, each of the 
three great parties (the SED, the CDU and the LDP Liberals) is 
doing its utmost to persuade the electorate that it, and it alone, can 
achieve unity. It seems inevitable that the political fight in the 
west, once the Frankfurt rump state is erected and Allied control 
is largely withdrawn, should move along the same lines. 


Mexico’s Programme—lIl 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LATIN AMERICA] 


ly the programme of “ reconversion” to which Mexico is com- 
mitied, irrigation and the deyelopment of industry are the chief 
hopes of the planners, (Their hopes of securing American capital 
for the expansion of oil production have been described in a 
Previous article.) They believe they can maintain not only their 
export outlets but their domestic market, in the face of rising 
competition. The country is undoubtedly rich in some important 
faw materials of industry. There is a proved abundance of iron, 
lead, zinc, copper, mercury and antimony. Timber reserves are 
plentiful, and domestic cotton surpluses became during the war 
an embarrassment to the Government and an anxiety to the 
growers, as well as a boon to thc mills. Mining has inevitably 
slowed up following the decline of “ strategic ” demand ; but the 
iron and steel industry is now said to be capable of meeting almost 
all home needs. The cement industry, which also blossomed 
during the war, is to add 64 per cent to its present capacity by 
1948, but has lately been working to only two-thirds of its present 
capacity. For cement and steel, production and imports combined 
have been insufficient to meet building demands, which ir turn 
have lost momentum after their wartime boom. 
Transport and power shortages, rather than productive 
“capacity,” are determining industrial output. Railways, in- 
adequate for wartime strains, were improved on a “ make-do and 
mend” basis under the guidance of a United States mission ; 
now require both extension and re-equipment if the industrial 
pace is to be maintained. Hydro-clectric schemes provide the 
obvious solution to power problems, since Mexi-o has only scanty 
tesources of cheap coal. This year’s electricity target of 55 per 
cent more power than in 1942 seems likely to be attained, but 
demands are already showing themselves. _ 
is to manufactures—patticularly food-processing, for which 
outlook seems bright—that the planners look first of all to 
consolidate these wartime industrial gains. In them expansion 
has been greatest, and in them competition now becomes the 


efich zone’ is included in the state— 
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greatest threat. According to an industrial census of 1945, the 
number of factories in Mexico grew from 13,510 in 1940 to 28,513 
in 1945. The rise in exports of finished manufactures from 14 per 
cent of totalexports in 1938 t6 12 per Ceht ih 1944 points to the 
_ expansion .f the textile industry which, with a contribution of 

some £'7,000;000, Tepresented virtually the whole of the 1944 per- 


centage. Stiffer protection for the industry appears likely to 
accompany-stifiening competition, a phase which has its parallel 
in Brazil. At a recent industrial congress vigorous protests were 
made against the “ unfair competition ” of foreign branch factories 
set up in ‘Mexico ; the Government was asked to “impede the 
entry of foreign capital which operates to the detriment of sound 
national industries” ; and resolutions were passed—endorsed by 
Mexico’s two powerful trade union groups—asking for higher 
tariffs and subsidies to basic industries. In his imaugural address, 
President Aleman had already promised: “\wise protection \ of 
national industry against ruinous alien competition.” __, 

The growth of industrial activity, with economic. nationalism 
as its offshoot, barely touches Mexico’s abiding problem and the 
central theme of its revolution. This is to break down Mexico’s 
“dualism,” to knit together two economies, one active, the other 
passive. Or—to change the metaphor—the gearing into the com- 
mercial. economy of Mexico’s. unproductive population. . This 
segment—largely mestizo and Indian, comprising at least 7o per 
cent of the whole population—is unproductive in the sense that it 
subsists by self-sufficing village agriculture. 

The broad piciure is that, of the total population of over 
21 million, only 6,200,000 are classified as gainfully employed. Of 
these, 3,800,000 are engaged in “ productive” farming, and only 
600,000 in industry. The remaining 14 million contain the 
tremendous hard core of Mexico’s “disguised unemployment.” 
They toil and spin ; but they exert no real influence on consumer 
demand. Informed Mexicans estimate that the incomes of even 
the “ productive” peasantry average no more than £70 per family 
per year. And social welfare has not advanced far beyond recon- 
naissance of the formidable difficulties: the Carnegie Institute 
found in 1942 that 77 per cent of the inhabitants in a remote 
region of Yucatan died before reaching the age of 15. 


Mexican TVA 


The Government holds that the future of Mexico lies first, 
in distributing to the peasantry larger smallholdings than the 2} 
acres that is the basis of the ejido (communal grant); secondly, 
in drawing the rural population from the densely populated but 
waterless central plateau to coastal districts where irrigation would 
make for economic farming beneficial to the whole nation, Some, 
at least, of the implications of this vast sche me of agrarian reform 
may be grasped when it is realised that Mexico grows only half 
the wheat it consumes, and that (according to reliable estimates) 
17 million acres would have to be placed under irrigation to make 
the country self-supporting in basic foods.. President. Aleman’s 
inaugural bill provided for enlarged. eyidos, and about 2,500,000 
acres of land have been irrigated—1,750,000 of them since 1940. 
During his six-year term, Alemdn hopes to make available a 
further 3,500,000 acres of irrigated land. 

Only by taking into account the progress and prospects thus 
broadly sketched can one judge the importance to Mexicans of 
the Papaloapan irrigation scheme—and the store they set by its 
financing. Here in the southernmost lowlands behind Vera Cruz, 
the Papaloapan river and its tributaries have been surveyed, and 
work has already started on a real and promising development 
project—a sort of Mexican TVA—estimated to take four years 
and to cost from $300 million to $400 million. 

From his two immediate predecessors, Cardenas and Avila 
Camacho, Aleman has inherited, and appears to be consolidating, 
a new and promising degree of political stability. To it he ad 
his energetic approach to the fundamental problem of Mexico’s 
“dualism.” But the Mexican economy demonstrably needs 
capital as well as political stability. The time—predicted by a 
Mexican writer—when “democratic Socialism ” takes over where 
Capitalism leaves off, is not yet. What will take its place should 
foreign capital not flow fast enough remains 10 be seen. 

Meanwhile, the present administration is clearly in the market 
for private risk capital of the type indicated by Mr Truman, as 
its oil negotiations show. Equally clearly, ‘t considers that it 
has a good case for a long-term “development loan” on a scale 
which could only be provided by some such entity as the Export- 
Import Bank or the United States Treasury itself. It is this 
case, and the programme that supports it, that will be put to the 
test in Washington in a few months’ time. In the interim—and 
afterwards—the Government's liberality towards private investors 
may provide a measure of the concessions which the Mexican 
Revolution is willing to make in the interests of Mexican progress. 
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Europe’s Dollar Needs 


UCH is made in the general report of the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation on European self- 
help and economic integration, and chapter 3 is optimistically 
littered with production targets designed to breathe conviction 
into these hopes. But on the estimates of Europe’s balance of 
payments the report comes down to more solid realities. Its 
essence is an appeal to the United States for assistance in a 
task of rehabilitation which could not be attempted on the scale 
here set out without that assistance. 

Chapter 7 of the report, which deals with the problem of 
payments, offers estimates of the scale of assistance which is 
meeded. It may be possible to quarrel with the data on 
which these estimates have been made, including the somewhat 
optimistic assumptions about the future behaviour of the terms 
of trade. The assumption is that export prices will remain 
unchanged at current levels until the end of 1951, the period 
for which the estimates are made. For import prices the 
assumptions are that as compared with levels ruling on July 1, 
1947, there will be no change in 1948, but that falls will later 
occur of 7} per cent in 1949, 10 per cent in 1950, and 124 per 
cent in 1951. What matters is not that each of these views 
of the level of export and import prices respectively must be 
realised, but that the relative movement between the two series 
of prices should produce this net result. The basic assumption 
on this score, at least as far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, would seem to err decidedly on the side of optimism. 
There have already been indications, as for example in the 
negotiation of the 1948 Canadian wheat price, and in the break- 
down of the food talks between Britain and Denmark, that 1948 
may see a further shift of relative prices in favour of agricul- 
tural produce (which form the bulk of Europe’s import require- 
ments) and against those of manufactured goods. 

The specialised committee set up to look into the balance of 
payments problem drew up a common account showing the 
deficits of the 16 participating countries (together with their 
dependent territories) and Western et in their trading 


Taste I—Batance or PayMents—1948 
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Taste Il—DericiTs WITH THE AMERICAN CONTINENT—1948 
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relations with the American continent and with other non. 
participating countries. This account was not the sum of 
individual balance of payments estimates submitted by these 
various participating countries. In order to avoid i 

which that procedure would have involved, the estimate was 
made on the basis of a common import programme and, on the 
other side of the account, on the basis of export estimates sub. 
mitted by the participating countries. The analysis deals with 
the American continent and not merely with the United States, 
since Canada and Latin America must in large part insist on 
being paid for their supplies in American dollars or their equiva- 
lent. This may also be true of some of the supplies derived from 
other non-participating countries, but this group has been 
shown separately in the estimates. The scale of the dollar 
problem in 1948, as revealed by this common account, is shown 
in Table I below. 

* 

This is the immediate gap to be filled before “ self help” 
can have much chance of showing its paces, and the report 
points out that “ unless means can be found of filling this gap 
Europe will be unable to receive the flow of goods and services 
which its recovery requires and a catastrophe will result.” 
The deficits of the main participating countries with the 
American continent in 1948 are shown in the next table. The 
figures are not strictly comparable with the global figures given 
in Table I; and adjustments have been required owing to 
the inability of certain countries to supply estimates and because 
certain supplies which are taken into account in the separate 
import estimates will not be forthcoming. 

The fact that there should be a deficit between the par- 
ticipating countries and the American continent is no new 
phenomenon. The comparable deficit in 1938 amounted to no 
less than $1,450 million, Before the war this adverse trade 
balance was offset by earnings on invisible account, by the sale 
of colonial produce to the United States and by earnings of 
dollars from sales to the rest of the world. This normal pattern 
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of multilateral and payments has, however, been distorted. 
As the report points out 
The foreign investment income is gone ; there is a big dollar 
hill for shipping services ; tourist income has not yet recovered. 
At the same time the loss of other sources of supply has forced 
Europe to turn to the American continent for essential supplies 
on a much greater scale than before and prices have increased 
heavily. . . . The destruction in the Japanese war has turned 
the net income from sales of rubber, tin and other dolar earning 
colonial products into a net expenditure, Finally, the shortage 
of dollars generally has made it hardly possible for Europe 
to earn dol.ars by sales to the rest of the world, The size of 
the deficit results from the cumulative effect of all these forces. 
If, however, European recovery progresses according to plan, 
the dollar deficit will be on a steadily diminishing _ scale. 
Yearly and total figures up to 1951 are given in Table IL 
Of the overall total of $22.44 billion the report estimates 
that $3.13 billion in respect of equipment and capital projects 
will be financed by loans from the International Bank or other 
agencies, leaving a net total of $19.31 billion. The assumption 
made in the report that such imports, apart from agricultural 
and mining machinery to which special considerations apply, 
will be so financed may also be ranked as one of its disputable 
passages. It is certainly known to have caused surprise in Inter- 
national Bank quarters. It might, therefore, be better to regard 
the global figure of US aid as $22.44 billion and leave for later 
discussion the distribution of that total between the various 
lending agencies that may be mobolised in the task. These 
are all net figures but the report gives some estimates of 
the exports by participating countries and Western Germany 
to the American continent, which were taken into account in 
calculating net requirements from the United States and are 
reproduced in Table IV. The experts have taken decidedly 
cautious views both of the exportable surplus of Europe and of 
the absorptive capacity of the American continent for these 
exports in the next four years. 
This, however, is not the sole source from which Europe 
will derive dollars. There is, in addition, the surplus on current 
account which the 16 countries and Western Germany will 


Food from 


RITAIN’S dependence on overseas food supplies, to cover 
even its basic requirements, is unique. It was willingness 

to accept this dependence which made Britain the world’s 
greatest trading power until 1914, and the most vulnerable belli- 
gerent in the two world wars of this century. This dependence 
greatly helped, and was in turn assisted by, the economic deve- 
lopment of the Dominions and colonies. But until the institu- 
tion of the Ottawa agreements in 1932, Britain still bought more 
than half of its food supplies from foreign sources. It was not, 
however, until the later nineteen thirties that the import pattern 
changed in favour of Empire countries, and the war accen- 
tuated this trend. Of the main foodstuffs listed in Table I, the 
Empire supplied 57 per cent of British imports in 1938; by 
1946 the proportion had risen to 67 per cent, a change which 
was due largely, but not entirely, to the reduced scale of imports. 
At the outset, it can be laid down dogmatically that the British 
Commonwealth cannot be self sufficient for food supplies. The 
stage in examining the extent to which the Empire countries 

can supply Britain with food is to measure British requirements 
for the different items. In Table I these requirements are based 
2 consumption and alterations in stocks have been allowed for 
m the import figures. The wheat figures have been recalcu- 
lated in terms of flour (using average extraction rates for the 
Periods concerned) and consumption of wheat (and also of sugar) 
has been taken as total disposals less exports and re-exports. In 
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have with non-participating countries other than the American 
continent. For the year 1951 this surplus is estimated at the 
equivalent of $1.8 billion. If by then there is a sufficient flow 
of dollars to the rest of the world this surplus will in fact 
be available as an offset against the participating countries’ 
dollar deficit with the American continent. The return of such 
conditions would signify a restoration of the normal pattern of 
payments by which Europe balanced its dollar deficit before 
the war. Given such conditions, the participating countries 
and Western Germany would, by the end of 1951, be very close 
to a global balance of their international acounts. Any deficit 
that might still be running by then would, on these calculations, 
be such as to lie well within the scope of normal commercial 
banking and lending’ operations. 

The Committee conclude this part of their report by asserting 
that on the basis of their research, the problem of Europe’s 
deficit with the American continent cannot be solved in less 
than four years, and that even then a solution depends upon the 
disappearance of the basic maladjustments of which the deficit 
is a symbol. 

The action which the participating countries can take is 
limited. The power to correct the maladjustment is not 
theirs alone. The maladjustment can never be corrected on a 
basis of expanding trade unless market conditions in the 
American continent permit Europe to sell goods there in steadiiy 
increasing quantities and permit other countries to earn dollars 
there and use them to purchase from Europe. 


This is not the first time that the United States has been told 
that international trade must be two-way if it is to endure and 
to lead, as it should, to the enrichment of the countries which 
participate in it. The further reiteration of this axiom may 
not be particularly relevant to the problem of the next four 
years which is essentially that of finding the wherewithal to 
finance the abnormal surplus of exports from the American 
continent which the rest of the world needs for its rehabilitation. 
But that emergency assistance will be largely wasted unless the 
United States also accepts all the implications of the longer term 
principle that as a country wishes to sell, so it must buy. 


the Empire 


1946, the total consumption of all foods listed, except flour and 
cheese, was well below the prewar level, although the popula- 
tion increased by 4 per cent between 1939 and 1946. Home 
production of wheat for milling almost trebled during the seven- 
year period, and sugar output expanded by nearly 15 per cent ; 
but production of other foodstuffs generally showed a serious 
fall. 

To assess the extent of the Empire’s contribution to British 
food supplies in the long period, however, neither the 1938 nor 
1946 patterns of consumption provide a satisfactory datum. 
The figures for 1946 show the effect of the increase in popula- 
tion, but the present scale of rations could hardly be continued 
for a further four or five years without affecting the health 
and productivity of the nation. Some idea of “ normal ” require- 
ments can be obtained by taking the prewar figures of consump- 
tion, and then allowing for the increase in population, and 
for the aggregate effect of the changed pattern of food 
consumption between income groups. At present the lower 
income groups, as a whole, are purchasing larger quantities of 
some rationed foods than they did before the war. This is due 
partly to their relatively low prices, after they have been sub- 
sidised, and part to psychological compulsions that “ the rations 
must be bought.” Any attempt to estimate this aggregate effect, 
can only be a guess, because so many unknown political and 
economic factors are involved. It is quite certain, however, that 
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if consumption by the higher income groups were to regain its 
prewar level, the burden of subsidising basic food prices, which 
is already too heavy, would become quite insupportable for the 
Exchequer. But if progressive steps are taken to remove the 
subsidies, will the present level of demand be maintained ? For 
‘ the purpose of this article, “normal” postwar requirements 
have been calculated on the basis of 1938 consumption, with a 
total increase of 10 per cent for meat, bacon and hams, butter, 
cheese, eggs and sugar—equivalent to little more than a 5 per 
cent increase in demand per head of population—and only 4 per 
cent for preserved milk, flour and tea. These figures are more 
or less arbitrary, but under present conditions they are likely to 
err more on the low side than on the high ; the potential increase 
in demand for certain foodstuffs, particularly meat and butter, 
may well be about 1§ to 20 per cent—increases of this order have 
occurred in Canada and the United States. 

This potential expansion in requirements is considerable. 
Leaving wholly on one side the problem of paying for it, to 
what extent can it be provided by increased production at home 
and within the Empire ? Under the £100 million scheme for 
the development of British agriculture, it is intended to expand 
wheat production to about 2,550,000 tons in 1951, compared 
with 1,967,000 tons in 1946 ; an expanded output of this order 
would give a flour supply of about 800,000 tons at the prewar 
extraction rate of 70 per cent. The meat target as a whole 
would restore the total output of beef, veal, mutton, lamb and 
pork to the prewar level. Although a higher milk yield is an 
essential part of the plan, the larger output will be mainly 
required for the liquid milk market ; cheese production may 
regain the prewar level, but butter output is likely to remain 
as low in 1946. The home production of shell eggs is to be 
increased to §2 per cent above the prewar level, while sugar- 
beet will expand by 31 per cent. These targets form the 
basis of the estimates of postwar home food production included 
in Table I. 

In the Dominions and colonies agricultural output can be ex- 
panded, but in many cases expansion might take longer than is 
assumed under the British plan. In Canada, for instance, the 
peak wheat acreage was attained in 1940; the pig population 
reached its highest figures in 1943 and has subsequently 
declined quite sharply ; in poultry, on the other hand, the war- 
time expansion has been more or less maintained, and cheese 
production is still 50 per cent above its prewar level. New 
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Zealand butter production is still some 20 per cent below the 
prewar average and cheese output has expanded by only 3 per 
cent ; the dairy population has steadily declined since 1936, 
even though total numbers of cattle and sheep have increased 
Australian experience has been similar, except that the 
population was seriously reduced in 1944-45 owing to the severe 
drought, while the wheat acreage which fell to a low level jn 
1943 has since recovered to its prewar extent. Information 
relating to South Africa is incomplete, but output has evi 
been barely maintained. Tea production in both India and 
Ceylon was adversely affected by the war, whilst Empire 
output has only been kept at prewar levels in the colonies. 

The level to which Empire production can be expanded within, 
say, the next five years is limited. Even during the war agricul. 
tural output was impeded by lack of labour, The response of 
Dominion volunteers to the armed services was beyond praise, 
but it had repercussions on agricultural expansion even during 
the war ; and, as a result of wartime unsettlement, many demp- 
bilised agricultural workers have not returned to the land, 
Australia and New Zealand, in deference to British requests, 
expanded meat output rather than dairy produce and put cheese 
before butter. In all Dominions, consumption of food per head 
of population has increased during the war period, although in 
Australia and New Zealand it has latterly been restricted by 
rationing—a point which emerges clearly from Table II. 

Agricultural expansion would have to be achieved by both 
intensive and extensive means. Labour efficiency in the Domi- 
nions was already at a very high level before the war and thete 
is not much scope for improvement unless radically new methods 
can be developed, and these would be conditional on the supply 
of capital equipment. More intensive methods would yield 
greater returns in many of the colonial areas, but apart from 
sugar and vegetable oils, they are not likely to yield an important 
increase in the supply of basic foodstuffs. The opening up of 
new agricultural areas in the colonies is dependent on an 
adequate supply of machinery and skilled European supervisors ; 
in the Dominions it would require, in addition, a larger agricul- 
tural labour force, presumably drawn from immigrants ; but 
even so, the supply of suitable land and transport is limited. 

Nor are these the only problems to be faced. For example, 
Canada has been included as a Commonwealth supplier ; but if 
world trade becomes increasingly constricted into a bilateral 
pattern, and the trade balance between Britain and Canada can- 
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got be brought into equilibrium, Canadsan. dollars will be no 
yess scarce than American dollars, and the Canadian contribu- 
‘jon to the British larder may be materially reduced through 
Britain's inability to pay in dollars. Again, serious political 
considerations arise in the Dominions of India and Pakistan, 
Burma and Malaya. These areas have normally played an impor- 
at part in the British food economy directly by their supplies 
of wheat, tea and vegetable oils, and indirectly by their trade in 
rice. Political instability will undoubtedly reduce their agricul- 
tural output and so long as the Western World undertakes moral 
responsibility for their welfare, food supplies which might other- 
wise come to Britain will continue to be diverted to them. 

The development of production and exports of staple food- 
stuffs in certain Dominions is shown in Table III. The figures 
given are not strictly comparable but at least they show past 
tends and future possibilities. The estimate of the Empire 
supplies in the postwar period (shown in Table I) is based on the 
reversal of the current downward trend and on the resumption 
of the rate of advance in output which was achieved in the early 

of the war. In the case of wheat, the estimates of exports 
assume that a larger proportion of Empire supplies will come to 
Britain, but the calculations of potential exports of other food- 
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stuffs follow the prewar pattern fairly closely, so that any 
optimism in the estimates of potential expansion of output 
should, to that extent, be compensated. 

The deficit in British food supplies when postwar “ nor- 
mality” returns, will, on the basis of Table I amount to 
2,600,000 tons compared with 3,500,000 tons prewar. This 
quantity must be purchased from foreign sources, and it will be 
increased as home and Empire supplies fall short of the outputs 
estimated in that table. It is not suggested that Empire produc- 
tion should, or can, expand to this extent, But this analysis 
(which in many respects is cast in optimistic terms) does at 
least portray the size of the problem which would face Britain 
in the feeding of its peoples, in a bilateral trading world. “Nor- 
mality ” will depend on the world food situation as well as on 
the action taken in the Commonwealth, and it would be surpris- 
ing if the objectives examined (though not proposed) in this 
article could be attained within 10 years. The cost would be 
great, in financial and real terms, And the expansion of Empire 
agricultural production would involve, on Britain’s part, the offer 
of a guaranteed market, based on long-term contracts which 
might only be justified on the assumption of a perpetual deficit 
of world food supplies. 


Business Notes 


Chancellor and Governor 


The Bankers’ Dinner traditionally provides the occasion for 
a review of the nation’s economic health by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Governor of the Bank of England. It 
was natural and inevitable that important sections of their speeches 
on Thursday should have dealt with the gallant attempt to 
maintain sterling convertibility. The duty was imposed by the 
American loan agreement, and honoured until it was impossible 
w sustain. Nor was there any apology for making the attempt. 
It might, said Lord Catto, have succeeded but for the under- 
mining of confidence by Britain’s balance of payments crisis. 
And the Chancellor observed that it would be a poor future for 
usand mankind at large, if sterling ceased to be a world currency. 
The sentiments are unexceptionable ; but the underlying factors 
which caused the suspension and will impede the resumption of 
free payments are formidable indeed. 

Uncertainty about an Autumn budget is now at an end. The 
“exceptionally favourable” budgetary position for the first half 
of the financial year will have to be further strengthened carly in 
the new session—the first open acknowledgment by the Chan- 
cllor of the necessity to curb increasing inflationary pressure 
resulting from the import cuts and the export drive. As for the 
gilt-edged market, the Chancellor adheres to his view that present 
levels represent no more than “a temporary lapse” from the 
cheap money peak, which has been caused by exceptional dis- 
couragements and a period of monotonously bad news. In that 
case, what are the grounds for regarding the fall as temporary ? 
Does the Chancellor know of good news just round the corner ? 
And why did Mr Dalton emphasise that this was a period when 
the Government had not found it necessary to borrow, unless to 
Suggest by inference that borrowing would have been accom- 
panied by active intervention (to choose a polite word) in the 


If the Autumn Budget is to be a realist affair, the Chancellor 
can hardly dispense with some assistance, at least, from the cefla- 
tionary forces of higher interest rates. He claims, of course, that 
higher rates would not serve any useful purpose as a screen for 
capital projects and places complete faith in physical controls. 
f this is to be the guiding principle of the Autumn Budget— 
that financial policy makes no difference—it will hardly be werth 
the Chancellor’s labours or the country’s sacrifices. 


* x * 


Loan from South Africa 
Yesterday’s formal announcement—preceded by the Chan- 


's anticipatory references at the Bankers’ dinner on Thursday 
“ening—of the loan of £80 million in the form of 9,275,000 


ounces of fine gold from South Africa to the United Kingdom 


marks an important tangible outcome of the recent sterling area 
discussions. Subject to a safeguarding clause by which the Union 
Government will be able to call on Britain for gold to make up 
any shortfall in the Reserve Bank’s gold reserve below £100 
million—not a likely eventuality—and to the right of the British 
Government to repay at any time, the loan will continue for three 
years, after which it will be repayable on the demand of the 
Union Government. It will carry interest in sterling at one-half 
of one per cent per annum. 

Important consequential changes in the supply of gold from 
South Africa will follow. The existing gold contract between the 
two Governments expires at the end of this year and will not be 
renewed during the lifetime of the loan. Thus, the British 
Government will receive £80 million of gold (probably at the 
beginning of next year after the consent of the South African 
Parliament has been obtained), but thereafter will forego gold 
shipments which in 1946 and 1947 will have produced about 
£55 million. But arrangements have been made for the Union 
Government to provide gold to meet any drafts on sterling area 
reserves of dollars on South African account during the period 
of the loan. 

Supplies of fruit, wine, canned fish and eggs to the total value of 
£12 million a year will be imported by Britain from the Union, 
at commercial prices. Mr Dalton claimed at the Mansion House 
on Thursday evening that these “would help to brighten and 
sweeten the long dark days of the coming winter,” but the pro- 
gramme is not due to start until the beginning of next year, and 
presumably the winter will be largely over by the time the first 
shipments under it begin to arrive. No formal priorities have 
been promised for supplies of mining equipment from Britain 
to the Union, on the practical ground that existing orders stand 
high on the delivery lists. Steps are to be taken to prevent the 
flow of “undesirable movements of capital” which are not 
required for any “ legitimate or productive purpose.” No impedi- 
ment, however, is to be placed on financial assistance for gold 
mining and industrial development in the Union. 

In all, this is a useful agreement to assist Britain’s dire straits. 
But there is no point in attempting to conceal the fact that it 
amounts largely to taking now what would have accrued gradually 
to Britain during the next three years. Beggars cannot be choosers, 
and they are lucky if they can live, as Britain is now living, from 
hand to mouth. 


* * * 


Higher Bank Rate ? 


For the first time since October, 1939, rumours of a possible 
rise in Bank Rate have been heard in the City. They cannot be 
dismissed as mere idle chatter. They fit logicaliy into the pattern 
of recent changes both in the domestic and external economic 
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position. Recourse to fiscal methods for remedying some of the 
troubles in the British economy would logically call for parallel 
monetary measures. The psychological shock of harder money 
would fit in with an anti-inflationary budget. In certain other 
countries, where the price system still has a function to perform, 
money rates have recently been rising, and a position has been 
reached where the three-months’ bill rate in New York is about 
§0 per cent higher than it is in London. In these circumstances 
it is not altogether surprising that rumours should recently have 
begun to circulatz that Bank Rate will before long be taken from 
behind the glass doors of the curio cabinet in which it has 
remained since June, 1932. Admittedly there was one brief airing 
in September, 1939, when, for the space of about a month, it 
was pulled out and raised from 2 to 4 per cent. This was done 
in an attempt ro stop the flight from sterling and to discourage 
the rush for liquidity which developed just before the outbreak 
of the war and before the mechanism of wartime controls could 
be devised to deal with these phenomena. This brief break and 
the rapid restoration of the former level emphasise rather than 
weaken the continuity of the artificially rigid rate maintained now 
for more tthan I§ years. 

Current Bank Rate talk, however, tends to ignore one im- 
portant thing, namely, that the 2 per cent rate has long ceased 
to be effective. It would he possible to engineer a considerable 
imcrease in short-term) money rates, were such a movement 
deemed to be desirable, without changing Bank Rate from 
its present figure of 2 per cent. The Treasury Bill Rate was 
jialved to its present figure of 4 per cent as the first shot in Mr 
Dalton’s cheap money drive. If there were any advantage in such 
a move, the figure could be put back to 1 per cent without in 
any way calling for a change in the official rate. It may, how- 
ever, be asked what such a move would achieve other than in- 
creasing the earnings of the banks on bills and short loans. It 
would also raise the interest payable on a large part of the 
accumulated sterling balances invested in this country and would 
thus create additional sterling available for current purposes to 
everseas countries. The pull of higher rates elsewhere, and par- 
ticularly in New York, would have constituted a serious argument 
if Britain had continued undisturbed on the road to convertibility 
and relaxed the control of exchanges. But the trend, alas, is 
all in the opposite direction ; the insulation of the domestic credit 
situation is being made every week mere complete and now offers 
lithe scope for the free roaming of balances from one moncy 
market to another. If, moreover, this freedom were to obtain, 
it would need mucn more than a 3 per cent Bank rate in London 
to exercise any effective influence on the movements of such 
capttal. 

* * * 
Continued Advance in Steel 


Steel production figures for September, published this week 
by the British Iron and Steel Federation, record the highest 
monthly rate of production since March, 1943. Output last 
month was at an annual rate of 13,841,000 tons compared with 
12,178,000 tons in August and 12,402,000 tons a year ago. Figures 
for pig iron and raw steel production are set out in the accom- 
panying table. 

Though this improvement is due in part to the seasonal up- 
swing in activity at the end of the holiday season, it is gratifying 
indeed to find one key industry which is within sight of achieving 
its output target for 1947 and may build up a useful momentum 
towards the 14 million ton target set for 1948. 

The industry is beginning to show the benefit of new capacity 
coming into production as a first instalment of the modernisation 
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August, 19467... cscs cccess eve 147,300 | 7,660 234,200 12,178,000 
A 


Septiunbes; 1906........... 020 147,300 | 7,660,000 238,500 | 12,402,000 
September, 1947. ....<0s.0+e000s | 150,100 | 266,200 | 13,841,000 


programme ; the conversion of steel furnaces from coal to fuel 
oil firing is enabling the industry to take full advantage of 
the continuous week which was negotiated with the steel workers 
last April. September’s high level of activity should be main- 
tained, and indeed bettered, provided that the improvement in 
supplies of coking coal continues and that scrap supplies can be 
increased during the next few months. Meanwhile the improve- 
ment in pig iron production is particularly welcome, in view of 
the depletion of stocks in recent months. 
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The Sterling Area’s Dollars bhai 

The discussions with members of the sterlirig arey on 
methods of dollar economy were completed in London this week 
The negotiations were concerned with matters of general Principle, 
and not with detailed programmes for reduced imports from. th. 
dollar area, and for more conscious direction of exports to th 
area. The guiding objective of the participants was to achieve 
in each case approximate balance in their dollar receipts ; 
expenditure. The official announcement issued after the Clog 
of these meetings stressed that the discussions had i 
the importance to the economy of all the countries in the A 
area of the central reserve system “which has served it s9 well 
for so many years.” ‘There is thus no question of London with. 
drawing from its role of banker to the sterling area. It could no 
be otherwise since, apart altogether from the compelli 
ments of convenience and efficiency, Britain holds the ey, 
reserve, 

The sterling area London talks ranged well beyond the problem 
of dollar income and outlay and covered more positive method 
of strengthening the central gold and dollar reserve. No detailed 
announcement has yet been made on this aspect of the discussion; 
—with the important exception of the South African loan, whic 
is discussed in an earlier note. The keynote of the talks has been 
the need to reduce the dollar drain to the minimum during th 
next nine months. Frankness has prevailed on all sides, but sy. 
cessful co-ordination of the needs and resources of the sterling 
area will require closer and more continuous contact, as Mr 
Dalton evidently recognised on Thursday, 


*x 


Egypt was, of course, not a participant in the sterling are: 
talks. Reports from that country suggest that it may not be long 
before Egypt asks to rejoin the sterling family, Her departure wa 
not made with particularly good grace, but occasioned little regret 
among other members. Since then Egypt has learned to her cos 
how difficult it is to operate a new system of exchange controk 
vis-a-vis countries with which payments were previously free. 
Egypt has also found her ration of hard currency painfully inaée- 
quate and has made an unsuccessful request for increasing th 
dollars placed by Britain at Egypt’s free disposal. It should & 
added that some readiness has been shown by the British author- 
ties to sell dollars to Egypt against sterling in order to financ: 
specific shipments of food and fertilisers. 

The talks with Argentina have hitherto been conducted a 
“embassy level” at Buenos Aires. The main point at issue is tk 
guarantee that will apply to sterling accumulated by Argentina in 
the course of her current transactions with the United Kingdom. 
The British offer of a strictly bilateral exchange guarantee, on th 
lines of that in the new agreement between Britain and Belgium, 
has been found unacceptable and Argentina is pressing fora fom 
of guarantee in terms of gold or dollars, i.e. one which woul 
cover them in the event of a parallel depreciation of sterling and 
of pesos in terms of gold or dollars, For the short term the issu: 
is somewhat academic since Argentina is still engaged in the task 
of building up her sterling balances to the level required to com- 
plete the purchase of the British owned railways and other publx 
utilities, 

* * * 


Using Up the Reserves 


In two speeches this week Sir Stafford Cripps has emphasise 
that “ every week that now passes means further drawing 
our (gold and dollar) reserves.” These reserves, he admitted, 
were now between {£500 million and £600 million, and It 
stressed that these were the reserves of the entire 
group and were not merely to be regarded as available for ou 
own use. These admissions and statements can cause no wf 
prise, however disturbing the shiver they may send down th 
spine. The current balance of payments must still be mumning 
against Britain at a rate of close on {£500 million a year. 
dollar deficit is probably greater than this. Import cuts br 
begun to make their effect felt on dollar expenditure, but will a 
do so in real earnest until nearer the end of the year. Sir Sta 
announced at a press conference this week that Britain has 
ceased to enter into fresh contracts for the import of f 
from the United States, but that many existing contracts wt 
still running. The renewed export drive is barely under W4- 
The discussions in Washington which will ultimately lead © 
easing, if not to a complete cancellation, of the dollar burden 0! 
British occupation costs in Germany only began this week. 
the unexpended $400 million in the US line of credit rema? 
unavailable, further dips into the gold reserve and further pu 
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of dollars from the International Monetary Fund appear 
to be indicated and indeed inevitable. The Chancellor of the 
Fychequer warned the nation last month that such further 
encroachments into our final reserve would have to be made. 
It seems to have been decided by the Government, however, that 
the welcome and helpful publicity given to the sale of £20 million 
of gold to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the pur- 
chase of $60 million from the IMF is not to be extended to these 
further operations. 

For news of these operations we shall have to depend on 
leakages and rumours from New York, periodical formal state- 
ments from the IMF or the usual belated announcements regard- 
ing the state of the gold reserve from London, The leakages have 

already, and there have been reports from New York this 
week that a further sale of £30 million is being effected and 
that a second shipment of £16} million of gold has been made 
from this country to the United States, and a further shipment 
of £12} million not from Britain. Shipments do not necessarily 
mean that gold of this amount has been sold to the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank ; it might be that the British reserve of gold 
earmarked in the United States is being built up in order to provide 
for the calls that are certain to be made on it in the months to 


come. 

A further deterioration in some of the invisible items in the 
balance of payments was indicated by Sir Stafford Cripps in the 
same specch. Foreign investment income is only running at 
anet rate of about £75 million a year at present. As regards 
tourist expenditure, Sir Stafford pointed out that, despite the 
austerity fare which we offered to foreign tourists, no fewer than 
320,000 of them had visited this country in the past season and 
had spent an estimated £16 million here in foreign exchange, 
largely in hard currencies. One might add that the whole of this 
item will be offset by the higher wheat bill to Canada which will 
have to be paid next year as a result of the agreed raising of the 
minimum price from $1.55 to $2 a bushel, 


* * * 


Danish Food Talks Fail 


Despite indications to the contrary when last week’s issue 
of The Economist was going through the press, the trade talks 
between the British and Danish Government officials have broken 
down on the question of prices. This js not a very auspicious event 
for those who believed that the end of dollar convertibility would 
give Britain a new access of bargaining power in bilateral trade 
negotiations with its suppliers. In the quasi barter arrangements 
of the sort which were under discussion with Denmark, the United 
Kingdom has tried to get specific quantities of particular foods 
atfirm prices. But Britain lacks an essential item in the armoury 
of bilateral trade negotiations—an export control organisation 
Which could obtain and insist on the performance of priorities 
of particular goods in guaranteed quantities and prices. 

The problem with Anglo-Danish trade, as with Russian, is 
certainly wider than mere disagreement over prices, as the official 
announcement claims. Denmark wants coal, feeding stuffs, iron 
and steel and equipment. These goods ought to provide the main 
source of British bargaining power. It might be held that they 
should be used to purchase goods even more valuable than Danish 
butter, eggs and bacon. That is a decision which must be left 
to the Government. But the negotiations were opened. The 
Danes must have recalled that before the war Britain insisted 
that Denmark should take 80 per cent of its coal imports from 
this country. In 1938, Denmark imported some 3 million tons. 
It seems incredible that even half this quantity—say two days’ 
output—could not be spared, even this year, to bring the recent 
Regotiations to a successful conclusion, for British food supplies 
ae barely adequate and stocks are low. 

Danish agricultural costs have risen sharply since the end of 
the war because labour has to be used to dig peat for fuel, thus 
reducing the agricultural labour force, and because the price of 

ing stufis has risen abnormally—its dairy industry has always 

organised on imported supplies of high protein cattle foods. 
the past year, the Danish Government subsidised exports of 

ity produce to Britain as a short-term policy to regain the 
British market. And it was clearly understood that such a policy 
not be continued indefinitely. At the moment there are 
Other markets which are willing to pay the higher prices and 
at the same time to supply some of the required imports. Belgium 
iron and steel and Russia has agreed to ship 60,000 tons 

of rye and 40,000 tons of barley in return for 8,000 tons of fat, 
Sonsisting mainly of butter and some lard. Under present condi- 
tions, Danish butter could not compete with Empire produce on 
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a competitive basis in spite of the efficient organisation of the 
Danish dairy industry. Denmark’s dollars have to be used to 
purchase coal and bread grains from the United States and there 
is little left for feeding stuffs. The Ministry of Food was very 
successful in its first contract with Denmark. But it can hardly 
expect to use the “best customer” argument and expect to 
persuade the Danes to accept low prices as well as exiguous 
supplies of British exports. 


* * * 


Labour Priorities 


The list of essential industries which has been circulated to 
Employment Exchange managers for their “ guidance ” in placing 
workers under the Control of Engagement Order follows expected 
lines. Obviousiy undermanned industries, such as mining, agri- 
culture, iron and steel and textiles are to get first priority in man- 
power. Engineering, while essential for exports and re-equip- 
ment, is not affected by labour shortage, except in certain sections, 
and has been omitted from the list. Home industries, urgently 
requiring manpower, include laundries, fishing, quarrying, food 
processing, and domestic work in hospitals and public institu- 
tions, but private domestic work will not qualify unless there is 
a clear case of hardship. A number of other industries, where 
there is no general shortage of labour or where the work is only 
part of an individual undertaking, are classed as essential, They 
include the development of atomic energy, refractory bricks, 
and sections of heavy engineering, such as the production and 
repair of electrical generating plant, railway locomotives and coal 
wagons, and deep and opencast mining machinery. 

The “less essential” occupations are those which, broadly 
speaking, help to make life more comfortable and congenial. 
They include entertainment and sport, road passenger services 
other than public or works buses, personal services such as hair- 
dressing and window cleaning, while distribution, other than food 
distribution, is also to be cut down, 

Building and civil engineering will not rank for priority and 
there is no intention of increasing their labour force. Whether, 
and to what extent, it may be reduced and building workers trans- 
ferred to other industries will only be known when the capital 
expenditure cuts are announced. It would be uneconomic to 
retain numbers of unemployed building workers, but to disband 
the building labour force which the Government has taken some 
pains to build up to its prewar strength will not be easy or smooth, 

she lists are obviously not final, and no hard and fast definition 
of * essentiality” has been laid down. ‘The main decision on 
priorities must rest with the local and regional authorities, and 
the Ministry of Labour has been mainly content to define broad 
categories and to emphasise the need for flexibility. In many cases, 
labour supply will have to be regulated according to the needs 
of individual firms, rather than of whole industries. The essential 
industries and occupations for priority purposes are situated in 
the North and Midlands rather than in the South, and since the 
Government means to use its powers of direction and transfer as 
sparingly as possible, the Control of Engagement Order is not 
likely to lead either to any great geographical mobility of workers, 
or to a considerable redistribut‘on of industrial manpower. 


* * * 


Steel for Shipbuilding 


The shipbuilding industry is becoming hardened to alarums 
and incursions about its steel supplies. An article in The 
Economist of September 27th showed that the likelihood of any 
reductions in steel supplies for shipbuilding was small, for those 
mil.s designed to turn out steel plates for ships would go on 
doing so as long as their supplies of fuel and materials last out. 
Yet a noisy little scare blew up last week-end after the Admiralty 
had circularised the industry on the subject of steel allocations. 
This signal, to which shipbuilders generally are turning a blind 
eye, suggested the possibility of an impending cut in stee] alloca- 
tions which might have hindered the attainment of production 
and export targets. The truth appears to be that the circular 
originated from an administrative misunderstanding, and does 
not reflect any sudden change in the steel supp-y situation for 
shipbuilders ‘ A * 

But the episode, despite prompt denials from authoritative 
sources, caused momentary concern, and may be taken as a pointer 
to the uncertainties which a eee in ge 
their uction programmes, such a crucial question as stee 
Be the sscutry can hardly be blamed for a high degree 
of sensitiveness, and even if no damage has resulted from the 
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equivocal terms of the Admiralty’s letter, it was an irritant which 
the industry might well have been spared. 


* + * 


Miners’ Hours and Output 


Although final agreement on the extension of working hours 
in the mines will not be concluded until after the miners’ delegates 
conference this week, the outcome of the negotiations is at least 
certain, Before the end of this month, the miners should be 
working systematic overtime, after deciding by local option 
between working Saturday shifts or a longer daily shift. In the 
vast majority of cases, it is expected, the men will prefer Saturday 
working. Whichever method is adopted, full overtime rates of 
time-and-a-half will be paid, with double time on Sunday. In 
this way, the miners’ claim that “ the principle of the five day 
week must not be impaired” has been conceded. 

The miners appear to have wan a complete victory, and their 
proposals seem to have been adopted in toto by the Coal Board. 
The Government has climbed down from its original insistence 
on a longer daily shift, although it still has misgivings that 
Saturday working will be more costly and will lead to increased 
mid-week absenteeism. The whole history of the negotiations, 
which have been dragging on since the end of July, reflects 
credit on nobody and discredit on many. The delay has meant 
the loss of well over a miliion tons of coal which could have been 
produced if agreement had been reached in the first week of 
September, as was originally hoped. It has embittered relations 
in the industry and has created an unfortunate atmosphere for 
the opening of similar negotiations in other industries. 

The need for rapid measures to increase production is under- 
lined by the latest coal returns. Although last week’s output of 
3,900,000 tons represents an improvement on that of previous 
weeks, it is 400,000 tons below the now hopeless weekly average 
af 4,300,000 tons which would be required to reach the target 
of 200 million tons by the end of the year. ‘There are dim signs 
of improvement from increased mechanisation and more regular 
attendance, but too much production is st'll being lost by disputes 
Manpower which had risen to 719,100 at the beginning of August 
is now down to 716,000—the numbers fell by 1,200 during August 
alone. The miners are not wholly right in insisting that manpower 
is the key to the problem, but it is certainly an important factor, 
and unless the Coal Board can intensify its recruitment efforts 
and until the men will accept Poles and Displaced Persons in local 
practice as well as in principle, there is little prospect of getting 
very close to the manpower target of 730,000. The only target 
which now seems certain to be reached is the stock figure of 
15 million tons by the end of October. There are now 14.3 million 
tons in stock, compared with 10.3 million tons a year ago, and 
electricity stations now have nearly double the stocks of that 
time. Unless there is another quite abnormal winter, this side 
of the programme should be safe. But although the Government 
are framing the winter coal allocation for industry on the basis 
of total requirements of 24} million tons, this very adequate figure 
has yet to be translated into coal actually delivered at works. 
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Britain and European Currencies 


One of the aspects of the Marshall Plan report in wh; 
British interest has cooled with significant rapidity is the 
for inter-European payments arrangements described in 
general outline an Appendix of the General Report and submj 
a fortnight ago to a committee of financial experts which mer ip 
London. The proposals, largely the work of the Benelux 
tion, were intended to remedy the deficiencies in the system of 
bilateral commercial agreements between European countries 
which have tended to hamper and distort the develo 
trade, These agreements generally provide for settlement in 
gold or in convertible currencies of debit balances arising our of 
the bilateral payments of each pair of countries in excess of 
modest margins stipulated in each of these agreements, The 
general effect of these arrangements has been to generate the 
customary contractionist influence of strict bilateral agreements 
of this kind. The Benelux scheme was an attempt to increase 
the multilateral use of these balances by making European cyr. 
rencies transferable between each other. As the report pointed 
out, 


This system would make it possible to abandon the existi 
procedure for the bilateral balance of trade, and to deal only w; 
the disequilibrium of the trade of the given country in relation to 
other countries of Eu taken together, 

This transferability, however, was to depend ultimately on 
the ability of countries acquiring European currencies in excess 
of the margins provided for by payments agreements (it was part 
of the scheme that these margins be increased) to convert the 
surpluses into gold or US dollars. The two-fold effect of the 
plan would have been to extend the scope of multilateral trade 
in Europe and to give every European country every possible 
incentive to export in order to accumulate balances which would 
be convertible into gold or dollars. The scheme thus required 
that part of the American aid be earmarked for this task of pro- 
viding convertibility. 

When the details of the scheme were discussed in London it 
was rapidly realised that Britain would play very little part either 
in the formulation or the operation of the plan. Britain let it 
be known that it would be an interested but neutral observer, 
ready to supply advice and statistical information about its own 
balance of payments, but, beyond this, determined to keep itself 
free from any of the commitments which the scheme would in- 
volve. This ‘attitude is part of the understandable (but not 
necessarily excusable) British revulsion against anything that 
tastes of convertibility. British experts appear to see in the 
scheme merely a device to put more gold and dollars at the dis- 
posal of the few countries, like Switzerland and Belgium, whos 
export potential is high at the expense of the more urgent needs 
of the deficit countries. This argument ignores the fact that gold 
and dollars so accumulated would represent effective help given 
by the countries concerned to the European community. 


* * * 


Hesitation in Dollar Stocks 


Trading in derestricted US and Canadian dollar securities 
has so far failed to develop on the scale anticipated in some 
quarters. The main reason has been the shortage of stock of 
the leading issues, and lack of interest in miscellaneous stocks, 
some of which were not even requisitioned during the war, The 
broader inquiry which was noticed in the later part of last week 
following the cautious opening of dealings has not been sustained, 
though while it lasted the premiums on United States securities 
rose steadily from the initial 10 per cent to around 20, The accom. 
panying table indicates the peak reached by premiums on 
stocks and the extent to which these have subsequently been 
narrowed. 
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October 


In October the Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank 
handles documents representing large shipments of fresh 
and dried fruit on its way to markets throughout the 
world; among these documents are those representing 
substantial shipments of the cashew nut from the 
Mediterranean to Minneapolis, a great cake-making 
centre for the United States. Thus London forms a 
vital link in the chain of commercial activity extending 
across the world. Whether your business is concerned 
with precious stones, intricate pieces of machinery, fine 
silks, raw wool—or even cashew nuts—the Bank offers 
its services at all stages of the transactions, at all times 
and in all parts of the world. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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COURTAULDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


No.4 WOLVERHAMPTON 





TER 1918 the demand for rayon 
soared and, to meet it, Courtaulds 
built new factories: The largest of 
these was at Dunstall Hall, Wolverhampton, 
bringing to the town an entirely new industry. 
Building operations began in 1924, and the 
first viscose rayon yarn was produced in 1926. 


Later the works were. doubled in size, and 
in 1937 the present warp-knitting mill was 
added to make knitted rayon fabrics ; this is 
now in process of being re-equipped with new 
British machines, fastest of their kind in the 
world. 

The Second, World, War: brought upheaval. 
Large areas of the factory were requisitioned for 
Admiralty and other purposes. | The knitting 
department. was moved to one of the Company’s 
Essex mills. Bomb-filling at the factory kept 
some hard at work, while largely from 
Wolverhampton the Company _ provided 
personnel for a complete Royal Ordnance 
factory a few miles away. Most of such rayon 
yarn as was still made at Dunstall Hall went 
into aeroplane and vehicle tyres. 

Now this great factory is again getting busy 
on the spinning of viscose rayon yarn for the 
manufacture of dress goods, furnishing fabrics, 
tyre cords and other purposes; it is also 
employed on winding and warping, and on the 
production of knitted fabrics. 


In 1939 over 3,000 people worked there. 
During the war, the number fell to below 
1,000 ; now it is gradually rising, though many 
more vacancies need to be filled before the 
management is satisfied with progress, Of 
over 21,000 people employed by Courtaulds 
in the United Kingdom, to-day about 1,900 
are getting on with the job at Dunstall Hall, 


This is one of a series of statements to inform 
the public of some part of the contribution 
made by Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to 
economic well-being in various districts of 


the United Kingdom. 


(ssued by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martins-le~-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
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ot SELBSIE Treaty 
wot 
stoe 
RADIS Wis! br 
P leve 
and 
api 
The franc has been the — gem 
unit of France since 1795. T. sell 
word derives from the inserip- 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA fion ‘ Joharnes Dei gracia that 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking servi¢a, Francorwn rex? om the gold offe 
backed. by nearly a century’s first-hand experience coins first struck im 1360 by 
of Asiatic economic ‘conditions, for every financial King Join Il of France, 
operaiion connected with TRADE, INVESTMENT AND Fir 
TRAVEL IN. THE EAST, The Bank's branch system, 
under Britishmanagement ditected from London, serves tho 
INDIA * CEYLON * BURMA * SINGAPORE posi 
MALAYAN UNION ° BRITISH NORTH BORNEO une 
SARAWAK CHINA HONG KONG Bike 
THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC af ¢ 
FRENCH (NDO-CHINA - SIAM - INDONESIA incr 
beg 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, . fron 
renew or extend business relations with the East For many years Barclays Bank have fostered the im 
are invited to consult the Managers in London growth of Anglo-French trade by providing a — Stat 
or Manchester. comprehensive foreign banking service, rein- bon 
forced by the establishment of their own French U 
Head Office : 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 associate, Barclays Bank (France) Limited. Today, sist 
Manchester Branch - ~- 82, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 when the expansion of our export trade is vitally buil 
West End (London) Branch- 28, Charles 1 Street, LONDON, S.W.1 important, Barclays Bank offer a complete foreign = 
service, together with such other banking facilities 7 
New York Agency - -+- - «= 65, Broadway, New York as customers may require. and 
Associated Banking institution in India-The Allahabad Bank Ltd. BAR C YS BANK prvi 
] A leve 
seer 
WE eR DANK OF LOMBARD arabian teeta E.c > 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA ae ee eee es rub 
Cacorporated by Royal Charter 1653) Rus 
Rus 
be | 
stru 
N 
and 
Et 7a A ade 
yn = Se cha 
iF ccacteiepirautincesnadigaaiaale BANK MELLI IRAN ||: 
= = 
BS a (NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) tota 
ES : = incorporated by Law in 1927 
km = = : oul] 
5 : The Three Banks s Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue has 
KS ae CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 300,000,000 
: = = RESERVES (Banking Department) Rials 760,000,000 
| - ne el Gin, FF RESERVE (Issue Department)............ Rials 1,000,000,099 
Mills & sie - Williams Deacon , z S Governor and Chairman of the Executive Board : Wo 
Bank Limited, constitute a banking ae Aboi Hassan Ebtehaj. 
group whose resources rank them =f IE HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (PERSIA) || § ™ 
sixth among the banks of Great Britain. a e Over 150 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran fuel 
Their resources are large enough to a Correspondents in important Centres all over the world. bee 
mect the requirements of any cus- a@ LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : mig 
tomer. These three banks, each with = & noone ee das an af 
a famous banking tradition, each = Z| Lioyds Bank Limited, én 
till retaini its indivi i S National! Provincial Bank Ltd. 
ero te wee individuality, can 3 a Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial & Overseas). att 
give to every customer the adyan- 2G Martins Bank Limited the 
tages. of their pooled facilities and = I The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. cap, 
diverse finasicial experience. ‘fs NEW_YORK CORRESPONDENTS : ap 
= i Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Pro 
= A Irving Trust Company. ove 
ROYAL. BANK OF SCOTLAND = os The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches = Ss National City Bank of New York. 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. rae Bankers Trust any. 
Founded 1753 London = = Chemical Bank & Trust Company, Un: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED = Bank of the Manhattan Company. Ven 
Founded 1771 Manchester, Lando and Branches io Guaranty Trust Company of New York. hear 
= Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. New York. Iraq 
= The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers Su 
a complete pore service aoe Exchange ae * 
s snemidens ial. fecilitien fog .D . Credi 
: and with its numerous Branches in Tran deals with every 
Ss description of banking business. Z 
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io the view that almost anything is betier to hold than sterling 
. There has been a notion in some,, quarters that the 
emium on American stocks would eventually seule down at a 
jevel roughly discounting the difference between the unofficial 
and official sterling-dollar rates, but there has so far been no 
apid Movement in this direction, and | the trend this week sug- 
gests that premiums are being determined rather by the lack of 
giers and the consequent difficulty of dealing. It is something 
that buyers are showing that they are not willing to push their 
offers beyond prudent Limits. 


* x ® 


firmer Rubber Market 


The rubber market has become firmer in recent weeks, 
though there has been no very marked change in the statistical 

ition. Apart from one break at the beginning of September, 
the average unofficial. spot price in London rose steadily from 
gid. per ib. for the week of August 12th to togd. for the week 
of October 7th, By the end of June stocks of natura} rubber had 
increased 10 930,000 tons compared with 895,000 toms at the 
beginning of the year, while synthetic rubber stocks declined 
fom 140,000 tons tO 115,000 tons in the same period. The fall 
in synthetic rubber consumption has continued in the United 
States, but there has been no parallel expansion in the consump- 
ton of natural rubber. 


Undoubtedly the market has been buoyed up by the per- 
sistent reports that the United States may purchase rubber to 
build up a strategic stockpile. But if purchase for stockpiling 
is adopted as a definite element of American policy, it would pre- 
sumably be on the dual grounds of unsettled political conditions 
and of the need to expand the world’s dollar resources ; the first 
ground would equally justify the maintenance of a relative high 
level of synthetic rubber capacity, if not actual production. It 
seems probable, however, that some relaxation of the American 
Government’s control on rubber consumption in favour of natural 
tbber may still be introduced. Some reports also suggest that 
Russia may purchase rubber from Malaya. Information on 
Russian synthetic production is slight, but output is unlikely to 
be sufficient to cover Russian requirements for postwar recon- 
struction. 

Meanwhile, Malaya is still suffering from a shortage of rice, 
and prospects of increased supplies are not promising. Without 
adequate rice supplies at reasonable prices, there will be little 
chance of reducing rubber plantation costs. Despite all the 
current difficulties, however, output has been increasing—July’s 
total was 53,858 tons compared with a monthly average for the 
first six months of the year of 51,900 tons. Average monthly 
output for the Netherlands East Indies during the same period 
has been estimated at 23,750 tons. 


* * * 


World Oil Shortage 


The campaign to reinstate the basic petrol ration proceeds 5 
meanwhile the urgent need to conserve oil supplies has been 
wndetlined by the cancellation of a routine fleet cruise to save 
fuel. The case for reducing petrol and fuel oi) consumption has 
been argued as a means of conserving dollar resources. The case 
might have carried wider acceptance if it had been put in terms 
of a world oil shortage. 


The latest figures of world oil production, covering roughly the 
half of this year, emphasise the three factors which, already 
at the end of last year, were presaging the present difficulties: 
the shortage of world refinery capacity ; the shortage of tanker 
Capacity to transport oi! to consuming areas ; and the phenometial 
€xpansion of demand for oil products in the United States. World 
Production for five key producing areas, expressed as annual rates 
Ger the pas: three years is given below:— 


Annual Rates OF PRODUCTION IN THOUSAND Metric Tons 


; 1945 1946 1947 

United States ... 231,544 .... 234215  ... _-240,474* 
Venezuela A: 46368 i. $5495 |.. 48,4324 
ho 17109. ~Ss«d9497si«ww ss Cts« 9,098" 
Iraq ete ATE es 4470. 4,386* 
Sui Arabia ae: 8.090 ... 12,0005 


"Based on six months’ figures. + Based on four months’ figures. 
§ Very provisional. 


Production in the United States has continued to expand to 
tew heights while Saudi Arabia, which provides large quantities 
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of oil for the US Navy, has sustained. its 


phenomenal increase in 
output (which is only roughly indicated in the table), But in South 
America and Iraq, production is held up by a shortage of refinery 
capacity and in Persia the shortage of tankers puts a ceiling on 
output which is well below the porential level of the oilfields, 


But expansion of production.in the. United. Stateshas been 
wholly swamped by the increase in demand... According to the 
US Bureau of Mines statistics domestic demand for motor: fuel 
was running at the raté of about 852 million barrels a year in June, 
compared with 735 million barrels consumed in 1946, itself a 
record year. This jump in demand, coupled with correspondingly 
heavy increases in the consumption of certain’ heavier oils, has 
been met only by importing greatry increased quantities of crude 
oi, The United States imported 86. million barrels of crude oil 
in 1946. In the ‘first half of 1947, imports were running at an 
annual rate of 98 million barrels, Assisted by these imports, 
America has been able to cater for an increased home demand 
for petrol and to maintain roughly the same level of exports in 
the first kalf of this year as in the same period of 1946. But this 
has not been true of the heavier oils. demand for gas and 
distillate oils has far exceeded the capacity of domestic refineries 
and exports have been reduced. Since there is every indication 
that domestic demand for the heavier oils will continue to expand, 
the possibility of growing pressure on heavy oil supplies from the 
Middle East, with all the aggravated transport’ problems that 
would bring, cannot be disregarded. Such a possibility has serious 
implications for Europe’s supplies of heavy oils under the Paris 
plan and for the coal-to-oil conversion programme in this country. 
It is already clear that during the coming winter, industry will 
at best only barely scrape through with its promised fuel oil 
supplies. It would indeed be irdnical if conversion to oil-firing 


to save coal were to be imperilled, in its first winter of serious trial, 
for want of oil supplies. 


* * * 


Prospectus and Performance 


Two companies have recently announced results which make 
a mockery of the forecast of profits contained in their prospectuses. 
The Miles A*rcraft Company when issuing 350,000 4} per cent 
cumulative £1 preference shares in March this year estimated that 
profit for the year to December 31, 1947, would not be less than 
that for 1946—the report, not then available, later showed this to 
be £110,993—and indicated that its order books were full. Now, 
only six and a half months afterwards, it has indicated that owing 
to the fuel crisis—which must have affected production at the 
time of the issue, even if its full consequences were not clear— 
it is trading at a considerable loss, and that the first rwo dividends 
on the new prefcrence shares would be met out of the chairman’s 
own pocket. 


The case of Peerless and Ericsson, manufacturers of food pre- 
paration equipment, is more inexplicable, if only because it cor- 
cerns: a period before the fuel crisis. This company’s prospectus 
estimate Of profit before taxation of £85,000 for the year to 
December 31, 1946, was made in September, 1946, when only 
three months’ trading was ‘eft to complete the year; but the 
company actually reports a trading loss of £114,461 for 1946, and 
has only been able to meet the dividend on the issue of £247,000 
preference capital our of EPT recoverable. Apart from these 
two companies, there have been some others—including Douglas 
Holiday Camps, which suffered from.an unforeseen shortage of 
ships to fill its camps, and Walkers, Dyers and Cleaners, who 
failed by narrower margins to realise their prospectus profit 
estimates. Generally speaking, the performances companies 
which have been publicly floated since the end of the war have 
been satisfactory, and in some cases they have exceeded expecta- 
tions. 


It would be premature on the basis of one or two failures to 
bring censure either on the Capital Issues Committee (which takes 
responsibility for the financial soundness of new issues), or on the 
Stock Exchange Council for failing to provide adequate safeguards 
for the investor. There is a risk in profit making, and even m 
these days of pervading inflation and ready-made profits, an 
unfortunate few may encounter a loss. A new issue boom 
normally produces a percentage of failures, and so far the post- 
war spate has produced fewer failures than earlier booms. But 
that does not dispense with the need for the fullest public account- 
ability of those companies and their backers, which do fail to 
match prospectus by performance. The case of Peerless and 
Ericsson, in particular, calls for a particularly frank explanation. 
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Ashanti Obuasi Dealings Suspended 


The suspension of dealings in the shares of Ashanti Obuasi 
Reefs by the Stock Exchange Council, after the market itsed had 
voluntarily decided to do so, comes as the climax to a series of 
contradictory reports from the Gold Coast which began in July. 
A statement of the company on August 1st which revealed an assay 
value of 1 oz. 10 dwts. over 132 inches at a depth of 160 feet in 
the B shaft of the mine, provided the signal for a revival of interest 
in the shares of the company which, although it was registered 
in 1921, has not yet reached the production stage. These values 
were confirmed in a progress report from the mine on August 12th 
and the shares advanced from a low level of around 1s. 3d. to 
Is. ro}d. by the end of September. On October 3rd the company 
stated that further sampling of the lode had proved the non- 
existence of gold values ; this statement, coupled with the sale of 
considerable numbers of the shares on the previous day prompted 
the Council officially to suspend dealings. 

It now remains for the “ serious mistake ” admitted by the com- 
pany to be fufly investigated, and until that is done the circum- 
stances surrounding the affair must remain a mixture of the curious 
and the suspicious. To clear it up completely, however, it would 
seem that on the facts at present available it may be necessary to 
take the inquiry to the mine itself, despite the inconvenience of 
distance, for it is from the mine that the earlier optimistic accounts 
of development were first reported. This is not the first occasion 
in the history of the Gold Coast gold mining industry that incor- 
rect assay values have been reported and subsequently disproved. 
A similar history attached in the thirties to the Hano Dredging 
Company which led to the company’s eventual liquidation in 1942. 


 .* * * 


Free Market in Tin ? 


The tin market has recently been overshadowed by specula- 
tion about the new American-Bolivian contract on the one hand 
and by the insistent demands of Malaya for a free tin market on 
the other. World tin output during the first seven months of 
1947 has been estimated at 59,300 toms, compared with an esti- 
mated consumption for the same period of 75,000 tons. The 
development of production in Malaya has progressed satisfactorily 
and rehabilitation is well under way. Output in the Netherlands 
East Indies, however, has fallen short of expectations owing to 
the recent strike, which has since been settled, in Billiton. World 
stocks of tin and tin-in-ore at the beginning of July have been 
reported as 90,000 tons—a decline of 23,000 tons since the begin- 
ning of the year, but supplies of tin afloat were some 6,300 tons 
higher on July rst. Stocks in the United States dropped by 
17,000 tons during the first half of 1947 and prospects for the 
second six months are regarded by the industry as being even 
better, as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation have purchased 
considerable amounts of tin metal. Some 1,250 tons were shipped 
to America from Singapore in September our of a total shipment 
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of 1,820 tons for the month. Statistics compiled by the 
national Tin Researcly and Development Council are ie ~ 
this week’s Records and Statistics Supplement. 


The present American contract with Bolivia terminates at th. 
end of the year. Bolivia has already made it clear that jt desires 
a price above the existing level of 76 cents a Ib., and if the Uj 
States agrees this increase will be reflected in the Briti 
price from the Patino group and also in the Malayan price. 
ditions in Bolivia are rather unsettled, although the recently 
threatened strike proved to be unsuccessful. Bolivia a 
be hoping that American strategic requirements for tin wi 
the major consideration under the table during the : 
negotiations, and will presumably argue that output from 
sources, notably Malaya, is still not adequate to cover : 
requirements. Moreover, Malayan producers have also made it 
clear that the present controlled price of tin is too low, particy. 
larly in relation to their increased costs of production. 


The case for a free tin market, regarded from the producey 
point of view, may be a strong one ; certainly, at the present time, 
the current controlled price is well below the probable price jg 
a free market. But the tin problem is as much political a 
economic, and it might be unwise, at this particular juncture, 
set the tin market free while there is still a condition of relative 
shortage. Twelve months ago such a policy would have been 
easier to justify, when America abolished its domestic controls, 
though even then supplies to Britain would have been smaller and 
a lot dearer. 


ie 


i 


Shorter Notes 


The Stock Exchange has announced an interim dividend of 
£4 per share for 1947-8. This compares with an interim of {3 
followed by a final of £5 per share for 1946-7. No increase ia 
the total payment for the year is expected. The next payment will 
probably be the first under the new capital structure, by which 
the present 20,000 £36 paid shares will be replaced by 40,00 
£4 cumulative redeemable annuities which will provide an 
annual return equivalent to £8 per share on the existing capita, 


* 


It has been officially announced from Johannesburg that New 
Union Goldfields will in future be controlled by Anglo-Transyaal 
Consolidated whose chairman, Mr A. S. Hersov, supersedes Mr 
N. S. Erleigh as chairman of the company. An exception to this 
arrangement is the constitution of a new group to be known 3 
the Union Free State Group under the chairmanship of Mr J. 
Milne, formerly Mr Erleigh’s chief assistant, to consist of Union 
Free State Mining and Finance, Bloemfontein Consolidated and 
Free State Gold Areas. This information confirms rumour 
which have been circulating in the mining market for the past 
fortnight. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 













1] 
Jan. 1-Oc 4 | ag One 
an. 1-Oct, 8, || > 
1947 i Name of Secunty | 1, 8, | 
1947 | 1947 | 
High | Low | | ' 
| Gritisp runds i jf sd s. d 
1 1003 | Conversion 3% Mareb 1, 1948-55..') 101 101 jo os 
1034 | 1004, |\War Bonds 2}% August 1, 1949-5]) 101 100% | 014 7/119 3e) 
102 98§ | Exchequer 14% Feb. 15, 1950) 100% 100% | 017 8/14 5| 
105 98) | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53.) 100: | 1004/1 8 0/211 3¢ 
105% | 97) ||War Bonds 24% March I, 1952-54 | (112 4) 215 
106i | 1014 | War Loan. 34% iatter Des. 1, 1952) 1 | 1034 }1 8 5/3 1 
106 97 | War Bonds 24% Au~ 15, 1954-5. 98 | 98 | 111 4/214 
106 ;Punding 2$% June 15 1952-57....|| 1008 | 1008 | 110 6/2 16 
108 National Def. 3% Juiv 15, 1954-58 101 101g | 110 6/218 
lost! |'War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59....|| 101fxd 101jxd 1 10 11 | 217 
108 ||>avings Boads 5% Aug, 15, 1955-65), 1005 | 112 6\219 
105 Funding 2 % Apell 1° 1996-61 .. | 9ixd | 112 10/215 
109 Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69 ....|! 100fxd)  100$xd! 1 12 31219 
Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90... . i xdl 4 7/218 
no ''Savings Bonds Sept. 1, 1960-70 100 113 4/3 0 
mt |B | ger ara) aed amt $128 
Hi i 113 4)3 0 
lit 15 6/3 0 
1ll 2)3 1 
113 0/3 
1 1% 3/3 
li 113 2/3 
1 0;3 
nve 












a 


reports also appear in the Supplement : Odeon Theatres; Triplex; United Steel; Ransome and Marlies. 


Price if | 



































| . Last Two } 
Jan Le 8, Dividends } Name o! Security j 
i i yj 
\~ High Low | @) ®) © fi i 
i % a {| Other Securities =| & 
is | om | @ Australia 3)% 1965-69... .| 1034 | 10: 35 
| 2058 | 189, 1} | [Birmingham 24%, 1966-13. 27 uN 
+ 102 100} (d) Argentine 3$% .......+++- , 102 101 398 
| 142/- | 113/9 | 40 ©} 50 c/|/Anglo American Corp. 10s... 1352/6 | 1351/5 |3%6 12 
232/6 18/4) 5 @| 25 6|\Anglo-lranian Oil 1....... | 165/- | 1676 | 308 
80/9 | 56/10), 20 ¢| 15 ¢j\Assoc, Port,Cem,Ord.Stk.f1| 62/6 , 62/6 | 4165 & 
42/6 | 25/3| 2 | 40 {Austin Motor‘A’Ord.Stk. 5s. 37/6 | 31/6 |5 68 
95/44) 73/6| 7 6| 7 @ Barclays Bank Ord. ‘B’ {1..|| 78/6 | 79/6 | 3108 
245/- | 167/6 | 120 &| 5 @/\Bass Ratclifi Ord. {1....... | 195/- | 200/- | 208 
115/- | 80/- | 12 6| 8 a@ British Oxygen Ord. {1 ....) 92/6 | 92/6 |4 68 
58/2} 40/6| %c| 9}4|\Courtaulds Ord. /1,....... | 48/6 | 416 a8 
29/14; 22/9 8 « 6 ¢!\Dorman Long Ore. £1 neteke | 25/- 25/3 | 6 te 
ay-| s/s) a2 | ¢|(Ounlop Rubber Ord. fi:°:.j) T2/— | 13/6 14 Fe 
53/- | 40/9; 7 6! 3 a@iiimp. Chem. I:d.Ord.Stk.{1| 47/9xd 47/3xd 4 4 ; 
49/6 | 39/6 | The} 10 ¢/\Lancs. Cotton Ord. stk. f2..| 49/~ | 49/9 140 | 
57/44, 45/-4 5 ¢€| 10 +|\Lever & Unilever Ord, {1...|| 50/- /3 | 3m 
17/6} 50/-| 0 + | oR Se 
Seto | a | | oh leas 
32/- | apo 
68/3| 47/-| Se § ‘5 
39 29 | 69-58 Pa 
63/44, 44/- | 124 4b. 
108/9 | 80/- | {2he ‘i 9 1 " 
147/6 | 108/9| 12)0 f. HH 
9/9} 68/1) b ; oon 
107/6 | 7/- | 55 6 ) Ord. ‘ 
Int, 


Ww 
(2) loterim. Final, () Whole year. (4) 


paid half-yearly. (¢) To oi 

jon date. (g) Also a capitai bonus of t free of income tax. Yield 
on 15 cent nal ( Sellen ‘genus tat a ie ‘yield basis +6 per contd 
@) To latest date. t Free of tax. ‘ 
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In the further evolution of our transport systems 
roads are becoming increasingly important lines of 
communication. To the construction of roads the 
Dowsett organization brings the services of execu- 
tives who have specialized in this form of civil 
engineering and public works undertaking. They are 
qualified engineers to whose technical skill and 


ee ehh BPakercetead 


been knowledge of modern methods of road building are 
ntrols, added the extensive Dowsett resources in the form 
er and of up-to-date plant and equipment and ancillary 
road building materials such as pre-stressed con- 
crete bridge beams, fence posts and kerbs, made by 
the Dow-Mac Process. 
end of 
ot £3 
ease in 
sa owsett 
which 
40/000 Sele Distributors and Agents forthe Dowsett group of com: ies 
ide a Dow-Mac (Construction) Ltd. Lion House, Red Lion Street, 
capital. Richmond, Surrey. (Telephone Richmond 4801 ) 
at New 
ansyaal 
des Mr 
to this 
Own 35 
Mr J. 
' Union 
ted and 
‘umours 
he past 


| 


ompany 
Viel, eee ea fe. 
om KIRKHAM ABBEY 
esd . ENTURIES OLD ABgBEXS, Churches, castles, mansions 
2 nu of imposing exteriors .. . furnishings and decorations, 
398 priceless heirlooms of craftsmen of the past — 
7 : these are the historic background of the Yorkshire of 
46 & to-day with its thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many 
56% trades. 
2M * This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
: ; among its people, in its cities and towns, in its industries, 
ef ’ and is the solid foundation upon which “ The Yorkshire 
at : : Post” is established. 
jams Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed 
et part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth of outlook 
5 an which causes its viewpoints to be studied and quoted 
Ae ; ‘ throughout the world. 
bas ‘ 
) Lm 
\Sae oF } 
an 
ee 
i es The Newspaper of the North 
6 ver cont! wn ‘ 
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CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MINES & ESTATE, LTD. 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
Extracted trem the Annual Report for the Year endeti th June, 1947. 
CAPITAL, £1,.247,602 IN £1 SHARES, ALL ISSUED, FULLY PAID. 











DIRECTORATE. 


W.M. BARCLAY. MAJOR C. S. GOLDMAN. 
H. A. w E. 


W. M. FRAMES (Chairman). 
P..8 LAWRENC 


HAMMOND. W. H. 
G. V. R' RICHDALE. 










Tonnage Miiled, 2,310,060. Per ton milled 
Total Working Revenue ...............-.0.5 £2.881,068 19 1 #1 411 
Total Working Expenditure ................ 2,635,687 18 1 12” 


Working Profit detheesissee £245,071 1 9 “e213 












Forfeited Dividends Account ......................+......, 8, 


Taxation Adjustment in respect of 
vision for year ended 30th June, 1947 .........000-ceeness 9,188 6 4 


















e3 

3 

o { 
os 


£707.46 6 34 
This amount has been dealt with as follows:— 
t ransterred for Capital Expenditure £5,448 9 3 
Silicosis Act, 1946—Provision for outstand- 
ing Liabilities and Provision for additional 
outstanding Liabilities 
Transfer to Contingency Reserve .......... 
a 36,038 3 1 





| 

pista vaWd. BONG GAY £45.15 2 
ae 
| 

| 

| 

i 








not available for mining or payable under the then existing conditions. 

There were, in addition, 1,249,000 tons of payable ore valued at 4.1 dwt. 
per ton contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present available for | 
stoping. i 

Compared with the previous year the available reserve showed a decrease 
of 206.600 toms, the estimated stoping width was 0.8 inch less and the average 
value 6.1 dwt. higher. 

} 


“£666,307 17 2 
Dividends deciared during the year:— } 
No, 74 of 83 per cont. and No 7% of 19f per cent. .... 243,520 8 8 | 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............ciese> £416,787 $ 2 
tate a 
The available Ore Reserve, re-estimated as at 30th June, 1947, was as | 
foliows:— Value Width | 
Tons. dwt. inches. j 
BRN TOE ses x a0 cane eee kien 571,000 3.8 80 CO 
Main Reef Leader .......0..cc0ces0. -582,000 4.4 53.9 
South Reef Reed : 14 3.9 48.8 i 
Bird Reef dg ci cbevckatvictionnet ae 2.8 63.3 ! 
mometiey “Meet 6... kbwee bese s 72,000 3.8 63.4 
ONE nts es en ucdeocn aa tecesaue 4,974,008 37 55.8 | 
ene os a reeimeee a | 
The Kimberiey Reef tonnage is partly derived from ore developed many 
years ago but not previously included in any reserve estimates, since it was 
| 
} 
i 
| 


The full Report and Accounts (with Plans of Workings) may be obtained 


| from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & ©O., No. 4, London-wall Buildings, 
| London, E.C.2. 








“Good-bye 
my boy’ 


One of these days you may be saying good-bye to your son as he goes away 
for Army Service or to live and work among strangers. Then he must find 
his own friends. His moral and spiritual quality will be tested under 
hew conditions, and especially by loneliness—the loneliness of a barrack 
room, a strange town, or perhaps a foreign country. 


One of the tasks of the Y.M.C.A, is to serve young men in these circum- 
stances. It offets friendship and encouragement, as well as recreative 
activities for body, mind and spirit... Your-son maybe one of the many 
thousands who look to the Y.M.C.A. for help and guidance. By supporting 
this great undertaking now, you can do something to ensure that he does 
not look in vain. Please send a contribution to-day. 


Donations may be sent to the Rt. Hon. The 
Earl of Athlone, K.G., G.C.B., President of 
the Y.M.C.A. War and National Service 
Fund, 112 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 





(Registered under the War Charities Ad, 1948) 
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‘GOMPANY MEETINGS 


ODEON THEATRES, LIMITED 
RE-FINANCING COMPLETED 


The 10th annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Limited, was held, on the 
9th instant in London, Mr J. Arthur Rank, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts :—— P 


The great expansion which this group of 
companies has made over the last five years 
has been dealt with by means of temporary 
finance. In the year under review we have 


- completely and permanently re-financed the 


group and have raised the sum of £13,335,000 
at an average rate of 3.76 per cent. per 
annum, which I am sure you will agree with 
me is no mean achievement at any time, in 
particular in the difficult times in which we 
are living. . 

The operations were as follows:— 


(a) Odeon Properties, Limited, issued on 
July 5, 1946, £3,500,000 34 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock at 98 per cent., and 1,000,000 
4} per cent. redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of {1 each at 21s. 
Prior to the issue of these two 
securities, it had issued to Odeon 
Theatres, Limited, £1,000,000 
4 per cent. second mortgage 
debenture stock at par on June 24, 
1946. 


(b) Odeon Associated Theatres, 
Limited, issued on February 7, 
1947, £3,500,000 34 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock at par, 
and 1,250,000 4} per cent. redeem- 
able cumulative preference shares of 
£1 each at 21s. per share; and on 
January 27, 1947, £1,500,000 34. per 
cent. second mortgage debenture 
stock, at par, in favour of Odeon 
Theatres, Limited 

(c) (i) Odeon Theatres, Limited, re- 
deemed the outstanding balance of 
£1,500,841 5 per cent, first mort- 
gage debenture stock at 1024 per 
cent., giving holders the right to 
convert into the 3} per cent. second 
mortgage debenture stock of Odeon 
Associated Theatres, Limited, or to 
be repaid in cash. 


(ii) On September 16, 1946, the holders 
of the outstanding £1,260,400 54 
per cent. debentures were offered 
the right to convert their holdings 
into Odeon Properties, Limited, 4 
per cent. second mortgage deben- 
ture stock upon the basis of receiv- 
ing £79 of such stock per £105 (in- 
cluding redemption premium) and 
£26 in cash. 
(iii) On September 16, 1946, 1,186,849 
6 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares of £1 each in Odeon 
Theatres, Limited, were offered to 
shareholders at 26s. per share. 
All of these operations were successful. 
The effect of these transactions is*that the 
finances of this group have been placed upon 
a permanent basis, and, in the opinion of 


resources to cover its requirements, 
into consideration the nature of its 
business. 

It is difficult at this moment to forecast the 
results of the current year, but I am confi- 
dent that we can meet and beat whatever 
problems we have to face as your company 
is soundly financed and soundly managed. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 17} 
per cent. free of tax for the year, was 
approved. 


Kguid "seo leave the group with adequate 
iquid 


THE GREAT UNIVERSAL 
STORES, LIMITED 


LARGER SALES AND DIVIDEND 


The 29th ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 2nd instant, in 
London, Mr Isaac Wolfson, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1947: The com- 
pany has successfully accomplished _ its 
changeover from war to peace-time condi- 
tions, and there has been a large increase in 
the combined sales of the group of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. in relation to the pre- 
vious year. The increase in the sales of the 
Jays and Campbells group, which is mainly 
concerned with the distribution of furniture, 
is even greater, but the results of this increase 
will not be revealed until next year’s accounts 
are presented for the period to March 31, 
1948. 

The consolidated trading profit has risen 
from £1,077,530 to £1,384,083, an increase 
of no less than £306,553, which arises from 
the greatly increased turnover mentioned 
above. Taxation, amounting to £721,144, 
has again been provided for in full on the 
current year’s profits. This compares with 
£578,712 last year. Your directors have 
recommended a final dividend of 30 per 
cent. less tax, making, with the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. less tax, a total of 
40 per cent. less tax for the year, which 
compares with the equivalent of 31.45 per 
cent. last year. In addition the profits shown 
have permitted of a transfer of £145,090 
to General Reserve, which will then amount 
to £700,000. 


RESERVES 


The total reserves and undistributed profits 
of the group as shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet now amount to no less than 
£1,582,633, as compared with an issued 
ordinary capital of £1,056,289. As at 
March 31, 1940, the total reserves were 
£359,863 and these have over a period of 
seven years been increased to the above- 
mentioned figure of £1,582,633. It will, 
therefore, be seen that a large portion of the 
=: profits and surplus has been ploughed 

k into the business, which policy in these 
uncertain times will, I feel sure, meet with 
the approval of all stockholders. 

In addition to the consolidated profit of 
£1,384,083 for the year, the Jays and Camp- 
bells group showed earnings of £322,981 
before providing for depreciation and taxa- 
tion. The whole of the Ordinary capital of 
Jays and Campbells (Holdings) Limited, is 
now eheld by your company free of any 
encumbrance. 





THE ECONOMIST, October 11, 1947 


FUTURE TRADING ACTIVITIES 

I think we can be satisfied with the 
of the year under review, especially as 
trols and more austerity seem to be 
upon us. Since 1933 your has 
extended its activities by the acquisition of 
established businesses and the results now 
presented more than justify the i 
which have been made in past years, 
of our companies is a self-supporting 
or manufactur unit having its ow, 


management, dealing with the general ron 


ning of the business independent of the 
parent company except for broad direction 
and control. 

So far as the current year is 
I am pleased to state that sales and profity 
to date are in excess of the same peri 


last year. I can only repeat as in i 
years that our sales mainly consist of articles 
of everyday household and personal require. 
ment. Our group of companies fulfil , 
definite need of the community in many. 
facturing, seeking out and supplying to the 
public the wide variety of goods that js 
required at the best possible value. 
he report was adopted. 





BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The anual general meeting of the British 
Homophone Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E., the chair. 
man, said that results of the Homophone and 
Ebonestos companies should be regarded 
together in that the businesses were carried 
on in the same premises and, to a very large 
extent, under the guidance of the same 
sonnel. The position taken as a wW 
showed that the profits before taxation were 
substantially up at £12,766, as compared with 
£8,576. The volume of orders in hand was 
extremely satisfactory. 

The directors viewed the company’s pro- 
pects with sober and confident optimism. 
The British Homophone Company was 
specialising in high-grade transcription and 
reproduction work for special purpotes 
Their record of profits should at least 
maintained, That section of the manufac 
turing activities was limited in regard t 
expansion through lack of space at New Cross, 
but the board was making every effort w 
overcome that difficulty when increased turn- 
over and larger profits should result. The 
Ebonestos Company was primarily 
in the manufacture of components for the 
electrical, engineering, radio and motor i- 
doe aa © seinem nore 

t P.O. te installations. | 
very good proportion of the finished articles 
for which it made components wet 
exported. 

The indications were that the profit figure 
for the Ebonestos Company for the half-year 
to date was well in advance of the figure for 
the same period last year. He conch 
paying a tribute to the managing directot, 
Mr Jack Lesser. 

The report was adopted. 





HuncaRIAN Generat Creptt BANK. In our issut @ 
September 13th last (p.462) the title of this Bank was 
incorrectly given es Hungarian Credit Bank. 





NOTICES 
A RESPONSIBLE and progressive 


post as Office Manager in large 
Company, S.E. London District, offered keen young Accountant, 
Mechanical accounting experience and extensive knowledge of costing as 


, to Box 


interviewed in Dublin and London. A 
submitted in writing, gi * 


AN IMPORTANT manufacturing and distributing company in Dubils 
requires an administrative assistant (male), Successful applicast 

must have had a first-class general education, and preference will & 
given to a candidate holding a University degree in Commerce, 


lications should” 


applied to Engineering essential. Good salary and exceptional prospects, ne secretarial and accountancy qualifications. Appli ! 2 


—Full pert iculars, including age and salary ex 
UN ANC group wishes to acquire og interest in 


Company of Exporters or Shi 


‘TS with large clientele who 
registered as exporters of pttcend’ p oods, earthenware, lace Setting, 
strict confidence ee we ear - 
THINKS AND DOES is vital our interests. 
AMERICAN OUTLOOK offers you last minute information cabled 
observers on American trends and 





furs, ete.—Pull details. im strict 


W HAT AMERICA 


weekly from Washington by special 
opinion.—15, King Street, London, W.C.2, 


imit eugerionce and 
Hill Street, Dublin. 


salary r 


wee ich PEST Aes, | m 
PERMANENT CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY. Your personal wn 


business telephone m es received, recorded and, upon 
relayed to you. If nates "phone or are away from home make 
of this service by joining Finders, Ltd. Membership 10s. p.a 
from Finders, Ltd., 77 Dean Street, W.1. GERrard 9050. J 
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THE BCONOMIST, October 11, 1947 


Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 4 days ended October 4, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was £41,065,000, 
wainst ordinary expenditure of /48,103,000 
and issues to sinking funds £300,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of {8,302,982 
the surplus accrued since April Ist is 
(004,169,924 against a deficit of £500,994, 360 


jor the corresponding period a year ago, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
ae Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(4 thousand) 


Esti- | Aprit | Apri; | 
Ts 


Revenue mate 5 days! ¢days 
1947-48 to |) to | ended) ended 
Oct. “| Oct. Oet. | Oct: 
5. Got Behe 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
OporwaRY 
REVENUE 
income Tax ..... 1075000 422,267 388,404 9,239, 12,271 
SurtaSoc<exe«- 80,000 .16,716,..19,155 . 320). 300 
Estate, ete., Duties 155,000 75,265 85,579 2,530 2,150 
Samp... ss 57,000 17,105, 24,830 200. 500 
MDC.....--+- Li ono agg .27,285 27,870 680 
BPT.SAS.< ar. 


500 
j 172,231 130,198 9,547) 6,300 
Oherolend Rev. 1,000 158 215 5 


foal Inland Rev. 1568000 719,027 666,151 22,516 22,026 
aaa ow, 736,960 301,374, 397,884. 8,109 9,288 
iache «...,. 643.040 282.175 288.415 3.375. 2.515 


Teal Customs & 


Excit® .. sas. 1580000 585,549 686,299 11,484 11,603 
Yotor Duties 50,000 9,819 10,605 125 262 
Surplus WarStores 95,000 34,849 104,976 162, 1,579 
Surplus. Receipts 

from Trading 55,000, sj 30,175 } 175 
Pet Office (Net i 

Receipts) . . oon Fee 
Wieless Licences. 11,000 3,070' 3,970 
frown Lands .. 1,000 450) 450 
Receipts from 

Sendry Loans 21,000 7,493 16650 ... | ... 
Miwell. Receipts... 270,000 17,253; 169,374 96 5,420 


Taal Ord, Rev... 3451000 1375510,1688649. 34,383 41,065 


Mice... 144,230 63,450 69,980 1,800, 2,100 
hom Tax on 
EPT, Refunds 49,000 110,427 12,293 3,669 98 


Tal ........... 3644230 1549387 1770922 39,852: 43,263 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
} (¢ thousand) 
| Esti- | April | April | 
1 


Expenditure | mate, ag | § days! 4 days 
1947-48 to to | ended | ended 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Se Ek ee oe 
bs ‘ 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
OnpiNARY Frise : % 
Earewprrurs | i 
it & Man. of 
Nat. om. ‘ 525,000, 266,258 276,772| 15,866 21,836 
 ledland.. 23,000 9,197, 13,373, 697) 764 
7 bee Land 
Mier Cons, Fund | tes , i | 
SEVIOES 4... , 8,000, 3,658, 3,476, 2) 2 


otal ot at eer ee es 


, tresses, 556,000 529,113 291,622 16,565! 22,603 
WP Services .. 2655114 1539578 1184554 531,600; 25,500 


al Ord, Exp... 5191114! 1868490 1476176 48,165. 48,103 
“wBiiecnc) | | 
0. & 








144,230 63,450) 69,980) — 2,100 


EPT: Befune. 

PT. Refunds 49,000 110,427, 12,293) Se6y 
mal ovens s.. 3385344 2042367 1558449 53,634 50,301 
Attet decreasing Exchequer ‘balances by £139,734 to 
$96,802 the other operations for the 4 days increased 
sa National Debt by (24,019,462 to £25,642 million. 


, NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 
D and Ti b 
* Cegraph............ satin’ wane dias aan 


ints oe eeseiwse’ 3 


eotland) Act, 1944, Section 4 (2).... 330 
Authotities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3 (1) 10,900 
1946, Sec. 26 (7), Post-war Credit... 3,910 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Net Receipts Net RerayMents 


2}°%, Def. Bonds 460 | Treasu 
Def. Bonds .. sury Bills... 12,227 
Tax Res, Certs... 1,182 | Nat. Savings Certs. 650 
Other Debt ;— | 3% Def. Bonds ... *2,260 
External 1s oe 2,481 | Other Debt -— 
Ways & Means Ad- Internal. ... 24... 795 
So 5s 56 dies 61,330 | Treasury Deps, ... 25,500 
65,453 | 41,432 


* Including {1,470,000 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 





Se Ba ues & Oyehehon 
Treasury | | Ways an 
Bills Mean» rea- 
Advance ne 
} sury | lotai 
bate | |p| Be. | at 
| Bann | none we 
: gupic | or By of Debt 
Tender fap Depts. | Eng | iSacvice | 
j | an 
baie sts bis 
1946 | See ; mS 


Oct. 4 | 1970-00 2531-9) 460-5 | 13-5 | 1773-5) 6749-4 
1947 | 
| 1442-0 | 6529-2 


8-0 | 1299-0) 6357-6 
| oe $2925 1 6361-9 
363-9 | 19-8 | 1267-0} 6335-4 


TREASURY BILLS 


é euthon 


» 20 | 2190-0) 2533- 
= 26 | 219)-0 | 2557: 
Oct. 4 | 220)+0 | 253;- 


Tune 28/ 2180-0 | 2537-3! 369-9 
July 5 | 2180-0 | 2584-9) 356-7 | 6-25 | 1368-5) 6496-4 
» 12 | 2180-0 | 2541-0) 378-6 | | 1358-5) 6486-0 
w 19 | 2180-0 2503-1) 328-9 | 2. | 1408-5 | 6420-5 
os 26 | 2180-0 | 2493-4] 270-9! 1. | 1408-5! 6352-8 
Aug. 2 | 2180-0 2470-4| 317-7 | 2-5 | 1400-5} 6371-0 
» 9 | 2180-0 | 2424-0) 348-4) 8 | 1400-5) 6356+4 
w 16 | 2180-0 | 2428-2) 336-7 | 1i+75 | 1380-5! 6337-1 
» 23 | 2180-0 | 2467-9) 336-9 | 9-75 | 1350-5| 6345-1 
v» 30 | 2190-0 | 2428-5) 339-8 | 4-75 | 1325-0) 6286-1 
Sept.6 | 2190-0 | 2466-4) 369-6 | 4.75 | 1301-0) 6334-8 
» 13 | 2190-0) 2499-9) 357-1 | 4-25 1296-5 6347-7 
1) 320.5 | 
8 








| Pe 
amoun a Cent. 
Date of 4 ate Allotted 
Tender i | of Allot at 
lottered| APP Ao tad ieee Min. 
ee | Dart ewe SSS ° late 
1946 | | stoi 
Oct. 4 | 170-0 | 282 5 | 170-0} 10 1-58 48 
947 
tuly 4 | 270+) | 292-1 | 270-0 | 10 2-52 46 
» AL] 190-0 | 2998 | 170-0 40 1-09 4 
18 | 120-0 | 94-5 | 170-0 | 0 1-39 4 
» 25 | 160-9 | 292-4 | 160-0} 10 1-24 +0 
Aug. 1 | 160-0 | 287-9 | 160-0} 10 1+!) 39 
» 8 | 270-0 | 276-6 | 170-0} 10 3-48 49 
» 45} 170-0 | 235-6] 170-0} 10 2-4 68 
» «622 | 170-0 | 258-4} 170-0] 10 1-58 55 
» 29| 170-0 | 251-9] 170-0} 10 3-14 59 
Sept. 5 | 170-0 | 276-8 | 170-0}; ¥ 2-54 46 
» AB] i-u | 269-7 | iturw | 10 2-85 51 
~ 19} 170-9} 535] 170-0] iw 3-20 57 
26 | 18)0 | 277-41 8:0} lv 2-66 27 
Oct. 3/19)! | 2999) 190-0] w 1-39 49 


i 

On October 3rd seen for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
accepted as to about 49 per cent of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Applications for Saturday were accepted 
at £99 17s. 6d. and above in full. £180 million (maximum) 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for October 10th. For 
the week ended October 11th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to an amount of {125 million (max.). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 
Mie os Waeke FOROeee 
: Se “ paced _|Mar,.3lto 
Sept. 28, Sept. 27, Sept. 27, 
si iblaaecdi li SL SOT 
Savings Certificates :-— 
Receipts ....... Me sedse 3,650 2,750 | 115,600 
Repayments .....cse0ee 3,000 3,250 | 72,700 





















Net Savings ...+eeeeees: 650 Dr. 500 | 42,900 
Defence Bonds ~~ 
Receipts ..... cecceunces 1,480 | 790 | 40,255 
Repayments .....00s+e9s 831 | 996 | 19,365 
Net Savings ..........+. | 649 |Dr, 206 | 20,890 
P.O. and Trustee Savings i 
Banks :— j 
Receipts ..... pee sees | 12,589 | 11,734 | 328,304 
Repayments ...... revees | 10,570 | 9,078 | 325,164 
Net Savings ......... see | 2219 | (2,656 | 3,140 
Total Net Savings......-<: | 3518 | 1,950 | 66,930 
Interest on tes repaid 450 | 585 | 14,088 


Interest accrued on savings i 
"remaining invested ...,..| 2,219) 2,285 | 54224 


ee nc ae a or a 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 8, 1947 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ : £ 
Notes Issued: | Govt. Debt... 113,015,100 
In Cinels, . 2. °1374,305,021 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 14386,318,426 
partment... ~ 75,942,812 ' Other Secs... . 654,179 
Coin other 
» than Gold... 12,296 
| Art. of Pid. a ote nee 
Banue 2 ia8 1456,000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz, fine). .... 247,833 
1450,247, 833 1450,247 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ ‘ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 303,490,105 
ONE. k deeae . 3,149,998 | Other Secs. :.. 
Public Deps.*. . 12,334,961 | Discounts and 
————-— | Advances... 9,969,485 
Other Deps.: | Securtties.... 18,007,315 
Bankers ..... 287,970,224 —— oe 
Other Acds... 92,238,830 28,576,900 
ee Notes: ...... ; 75,942,812 
380,209,063 
1 CGR sreces 2,217,605 
410,247,022 | 410,247,022 


* Including Ex 


uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt 


Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 
| 1946 | 1947 
| Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
9 | a Engc4 
Issue Dept. : i 
Notes in circulation ..... 1361-91376-5.1375-5.1374-3 
Notes in banking depart- | { 
Eee CET ON  ERE? 38-4 73-7; 74-7) 759 
Government debt and i 
securities® ......6.45. 1399-2 1449-4 1449-3 1449-3 
Other securities......... ;. 08 O68 OT 0-7 
| ghee oF Sarr ae: ee 0-2 0-2 0-2 


+ 02% 
Valued at s. fine oz. | 172/3, 172/3, 172/3' 172/3 
Banking Deft. a ' ; nae : 


Deposits : I t 
ublic..... Sweetivesées-T) 20UR: 208 97 12-3 
Bankers’ secssoceses | 267-4 289-6 297-4 288-0 
Others. ....5. Sevberetes i 52-9 92-1 94°9 92:2 
Total...... ecesevcvscee | GOO'S 397'S 402-0 392-5 
Securities : i i 
Government. .....e0.... | 280°5 BOT-S 31-5 303-5 
Discounts, €tc.....e.0es. | 21-2) 14-6 14-5 10-0 
CDOE: ki. Zin chad ovkicel 17-3 18-3 27-6) 18-6 
Total eo. xs8h evenceves | 009-0 HO-4, WH3-6 3352°1 
Banking dept. res....,..... | 59°5 76°0; 76:9 78-1 
i % | % % 1 % 
“ Proportion ™.......ss++4 ii-9 19-0 19-1) 19-9 


* Government debt is (11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,400 million to {1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of and’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows >— 


SILVER GoLo 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1637 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


end with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
tanking service. 


Head Office : 
CORNHILL LONDON, E.C,3. 


West End Agency : 
15 CARLOS PLACE LONDON, W.I. 


71 


. 





MARKETS 
for you 


in AUSTRALIA 


Australia and New Zealand are rich 
markets to develop because of the 
relatively high purchasing power of 
their people. For trade, investment 
and travel information, ask your 
bankers to consult 





Obtain a copy of this books 
let from your bankers or 
direct from the Bank of 
New South Wales, London. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated In New South Wales with limited liability) 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
London Offices: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W.I, 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 
INTERIM DIVIDEND. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that’an Interim Dividend of FOUR 
SHILLINGS per £.5 share on Coupon No. 118 will be paid without 
deduction of British Income Tax, but less Egyptian. Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 5.904d.; making 3s. 6.096d. net, 
on and after October 15, 1947, at the National Bank of Egypt, in 
Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London, at 6, King William Street, 
E.C.4 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, September 10, 1947. 

By Order of the Board, 
J. C. de V. BISS, Sub-Manager. 

fTWIHE CIVIL SERVICE Commissioners, at the request of the Govern- 

ment of Northern Ireland, invite applications for a few vacancies 
in the Administrative Class of the Northern Ireland Service to be filled 
in 1948 by Open Competitive examination under Normal Regulations. 
The examination will be held in Londen concurrently with that for the 
Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service, and candidates may 
compete by Methed I, which will be held between mid-June and end 
of July, 1948; or by Method II, which will begin on January 6, 1948. 
For Method II candidates must have taken, or must obtain in 1948, a 
degree with at least Second-Class. Honours, Lut this will be waived for 
certain candidates who have .bad regular service in H.M. Forces. Age 
limits are 205-24 on August 1,. 1948, with extension for regular service 
in His Majesty's Forces, but. exceptionally candidates born on or after 
August 2, 1915, may be admitted for Method I. Full particulars and 
.pplication forms can be obtained by writing (preferably on a postcard) 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No,.1982/N in the top left-hand corner of post- 
card or envelope and in any letter. The forms must be returned in 
time for delivery by November 15, 1947, for Method LI, or by February 


> 


28, 1948, for Method T. 
ASHRIDGE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 
(Principal: General Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B., D.S.0., M.C.) 
Ashridge is a residential College for education in Citizenship, and 


provides an open forum for discussion. 
Course 43.—Week-end, October 31 to November 3, 1947: Housing in 


the Crisis. 

Badiects.- Heres, in the Social.Structure of the Nation: The Hon. 
Lionel Brett, A.R.I.B.A.; The Economics of Housing: Professor Ian 
Bowen; Design and Construction: R. Fitzmaurice, Esq., B.Se., M.1.C.B.: 
The Principles and Method of House Property Management: Miss Jean 
Thompson, 

The Course assembles Friday evening and disperses early Monday 
morning. Inclusive fee, £3 3s. 

Application for enrolment should be made to the Bursar, Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted, Herts, Telephone: Little Gaddesden- 3191. 





Pare YOUR INCOME, Purchase an Annuity, Practically free 
of Income Tax for Sienahaoed No capital loss in event of premature 
death. Best.terms obtai e.—Apply, date of birth, to Brewer 
one hare Incorporated Insurance Brokers, 3, St, James's Place, 
on, S.W.1. : 


a nangetanthin enn Sanne 
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Printed in Great Britai: by St. Orements Press, L1p., St., Kings 
at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. Ja Eeinnin, 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA) 
"BANKING CORPORATION — 


; ; noerp@ aiet in the Colony of Hongkong, 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . . 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING -_. ok ee hee se 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ae ee cai 

Heaé Office: HONGKONG. 
Chet Manager Pax Honevessis Ma. 4, Morse, 0.3.8 




















BRANCHES ni 
Amo Catom bo *Kobe aiok *Sourabaya 
Rangicok *Dairen Kowloon Danking Sunge! Patea 
Batavia Foochow Kuala Beian New York Swatow 
Bombay Haiphons Kusta Lompw —s Peiping Tawas 
Brunei *Hamburg Kure Penang Telus Anson 
alcutta Hanakow Rangoon (Perak: 
Cameron High- *Harbio Lendon Saigon Tientain 
lands (Malaya Hallo Lyoa- Sandakan Tokio 

Canton Ipoh Malaces San Francise- Taingtao 

Jeaselte4 Manila Shaogha *Yokohams 
Chungkin: Johore Muar (onore) Stugapore 






* Biapeber aot yet re-opened 


London Office: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET E.C.3. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAS BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED, 
¥, Gracechareh Street, E.C.3, 3 company incorporated in England, and an sfliliate 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corperation, & prepared to sect as Executor aa 
Trastee in approved cases. Trustee Comp iniex ako « ted to the Corporation. are estabbisbes 
« Hongkong sod Singapore 









Pull particwiers may & had on appliravon 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 






ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £97 000,000 
® CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £181 000,000 


(1946 Accounts) 


TP\HE Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Federation, now at Kettering 
Northants, but returning to London when reserved acco 
becomes available, is the national trade organisation of the beot and shy 


manufacturing industry, and invites applications for appointment tot | 


post for Deputy Director, with a view to succeeding the present Direct 
within one year of appointment. The post affords full scope to an abe 
man in varied interesting work and the appointment is intended to b 
for not less than 5 years. In selecting candidates for interview, 
will be given to those offering a sound general education: experiene 
industry, business or trade association work; academic or profession) 
qualification in law, economics or accountancy; a good servite record: 
age about 30/40. Salary from £1,500.—Apply by letter, sive 
ticulars, to the Director, Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ cteniin. 
Norwich Union Chambers, Kettering, Northants. 

ENT (age 60), active. .Held high experienced posts in G mei 

and commissioned service. Travelled widely. Prepared to vata 
overseas to negotiate export trade and arrange agencies.—Box P 


rNNHE WHITEHALL LETTER: An intimate weekly study of wot 
affairs now available to new subscribers, 
UALIFIED ENGINEER, of 38, widely travelled and fluent in thw 
( languages, with exceptional experience and contacts in ecentni 
government, now free to consider post needing imagination and 
Salary £2,000.—Box 569. 


F you require staff ‘‘WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT ” has been wider 
bought for forty-eight years by those seeking posts. First and tin 
Fridays, 54d. post free, from Women’s Employment, Terminal Hoos, 
S.W.1. 
‘HORTHAND.—Private. Individual tuition. Beginners or advanced 
i) Rapid courses. Central position, Afternoons or evenings.—Phose: 
PAD. 6929. 





en 


[RAN statistician and sociologist, considerable experience Markt 
Research, Public Opinion and Sample Surveys, seeks 
appointment,—Box 575. 


a STATISTICIAN,—Large Manufacturing Organisabe 
D require Statistician with degree or equivalent qualification, Canlr 
dates should have had experience of econcmic and statistical 

tion or research and an adequate commercial background. The 
tion calls for an aptitude to detect economic trends and to assess 
business implications. Particular emphasis is placed on trade. 
casting, market assessment and measurement of performance, 
appointment requires participation in the Company's Staff Pensiot 
Scheme and the salary will be commensurate with the candidates 
qualifications and experience.—Applicants should give full persons 
particulars, including education, business experience, prof am 


other qualifications, and present remuneration to Box 574, 


enna 


, ees SECRETARY, under 40 years of age, required im 
4A diately by The Gas Research Board. The successiul applicant wi 
be required to keep the Board's accounts and should possess an 
priate professional qualification. Commencing salary 1600 to 5 
annum, according to age and experience.—Applications, with Lo Soni 
than two recent references, to be endorsed “ Assistant Secretary 
sent to the Secretary, The Gas Research Board, Gas Industry Hass 
1, Grosvenor Place, London, §.W.1, to reach him not [al 
Monday, 27th October, 1947. 
ae - ~ ~~. _ = OA 


Postal 


Tuition for B $c -EC 


The London University B.Sc. Boon, Degree is a valuabie qualification tor statistioas ¢ ; 
and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative PRET | 
Education authorities, ete. The degree is open to all, without University rest 

may prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance? 4 
Hail (est. 1894); moderate fees, payable by instalments, if desired. ae 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXF@ 


, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsrare®, 11% 
S, Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, i ecsasiog, October 11, 1947.0 ~ 
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